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ADVERTISE  MENT 

^  *••-*«  f  *  j 

4  *  -  «N 

•  4  r  i  3  *  J  \  <  -  fi 

H  E  Author  of  thefe  Confiderations 
having  ventured  to  differ  from  the 
commonly  received  opinion,  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  confirm  his  fentiments  with  the  highefl  and 
mofl  unexceptionable  authority  ;  that  of  his 
Pruffian  Majefty,  who,  in  a  writing,  faid  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  himfelf,  fpeaks  in  the 
following  manner  : 


AS  no  German  prince  has  a  right  to 
meddle  with  the  internal  policy  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  nor  with  the  conftitution  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  ;  I  have  fome  reafons  to  hope,  that  the 
Englifh  nation  will  not  meddle  with  the  do- 
meftic  affairs  of  the  Empire — And  I  entertain 
thofe  hopes  the  more,  becaufe  England  has  no 
reafon  to  meddle  with  this  quarrel  from  any 
confideration  of  its  commerce,  or  otherwife. 
Aud  although  it  had  a  greater  inclination  for 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

one  German  court  than  for  another,  yet  I 
think  it  too  unreafonable  to  pretend,  that  fuch 
powerful  and  refpedtable  princes,  as  thofe  of 
the  Empire  are,  fhould  be  obliged  to  rule  their 
conduiSt  upon  the  inclinations  of  thofe  among  ft 
the  Englilh,  who  ftrive  to  make  their  coun¬ 
trymen  enter  into  foreign  quarrels,  that  are  of 
no  manner  of  concern  to  England.” 

Refcript  to  a  manifefto  of  his  Pruffian  Ma- 
jefty,  delivered  and  printed  at  the  lame 
time,  by  his  Minifter  at  London,  in  th© 
year  1744. 
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C  O  N  S  X~ 


CONSIDERATIONS 


ON  THE  PRESENT 

GERMAN  WAR. 


HE  writer  of  thefe  fheets  does  not 
pretend  to  more  knowledge  or  better 
intelligence  than  other  perfons :  he 
propofes  only  to  offer  to  the  publick 
the  calm  difpaffronate  reflections  of  a 
private  man,  upon  the  prefent  flate  of  our  affairs, 
and  the  method  we  have  lately  chofen  of  carrying 
on  the  war :  reflections,  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
juft,  and  which  therefore  he  fuppofes  may  approve 
themfelves  to  the  underftandings  of  others  his  fellow 
fubjeits,  who  (hall  read  as  he  intends  to  write,  with¬ 
out  any  view  to  particular  men  ;  but  to  contribute 
that  little  he  is  capable  of  to  the  public  fervice.  If 
his  obfervations  are  falfc,  they  will  then  be  neg¬ 
lected  :  if  they  are  true  and  well  founded,  he  is 
fure  they  are  of  importance  enough  to  deferve  our 


The  only  war,  which  England  is  at  this  time  en¬ 
gaged  in,  is  a  war  with  France.  How  much  foever 
our  attention  may  be  diverted,  or  our  affections 
warped  towards  this  or  the  other  power  of  Europe, 
yet  that  is  the  only  ftate,  with  which  England  is 
profeffedly  at  war.  France  is  its  natural  rival  in 
time  of  peace,  and  its  only  formidable  enemy  in 
time  of  war.  So  far  are  we  from  having  declared 
war  with  any  other  ftate,  that  Britain  has  fcarce  a 
conteft  lubfifting  with  any  other  power  in  Europe. 
Ruflla,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  the  Empire 
of  Germany,  and  the  feveral  particular  ftates  of  it, 
may  each  of  them,  at  different  times,  wi(h  us  well 
or  ill ;  but  Britain  has  now  no  oppofition  of  intereft 

with  any  of  them,  and  in  a  general  national  refpefl 
has  very  little  to  hope  or  fear  from  them. 


i 
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If  we  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  two  nations,  whatever  may  be  faid  at  prefent  of 
our  naval  force,  it  mu  ft  be  allowed  that  France  is 
fuperior  to  us  in  its  land  force.  Could  we  indeed 
revive  the  old  Gallic  conftitution,  which  prevailed 
under  the  pofterity  of  Hugh  Capet,  when  France 
was  divided,  as  Germany  is  now,  among  a  number 
of  independent  princes,  who  after  paying  homage 
to  the  fovereign,  made  war  with  him,  or  one  an¬ 
other  as  they  pleafed :  or  had  we  the  maritime 
provinces  in  our  own  poffeffion,  or  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Bretagne  for  our  allies,  we  might 
then  carry  on  a  war  of  equality  with  the  crown  of 
France  at  land,  and  hope  for  fuch  victories  as  thofe 
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of  Creflfy,  Poidiers,  and  Agincourt.  But  from  the 
time  when  the  whole  of  France  was  united  to  the 
crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  States  and  nobility 
abfolutely  fubjeded  to  its  power,  the  kingdom  of 
France  has  been,  in  the  extent  of  its  country,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  greatnefs  of  its 
revenue,  fuperior  to  Britain.  The  maps  will  teach 
us  the  firft  of  thefe-,  all  the  writers  on  political 
arithmetic  agree  in  the  fecond  ;  and  the  third  we 
have  learned  the  laft  winter  from  a  gentleman,  who, 
by  being  the  mafter  of  our  own  finances,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  the  belt  knowledge  of  thofe  of  other 
countries  *  and  whofe  argument  dicl  not  at  all  dif- 
pofe  him  to  magnify  the  French  Revenue. 


France  is  ftronger  at  land,  not  only  than  England, 
but  than  any  other  power  in  Europe.  The  Empire 
of  Germany,  in  the  extent  of  its  country,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  equal,  if  not  fu¬ 
perior  to  France  ;  but  the  divifion  of  it  into  a  great 
number  of  feparate  independent  States,  while  France 
has  its  whole  force  united  under  one  abfolute  mo¬ 
narch,  renders  Germany  greatly  inferior  to  France. 
Hence  it  is,  that  France  has  for  a  century  part  been 
formidable  to  the  reft  of  Europe-,  and  has  twice 
been  able  to  fupport  a  long  war  againft  the  united 
alliance  of  the  whole. 

Whenever  any  power  in  Europe  fhall  have  grown 
up  to  a  degree  of  ftrengih,  much  greater  than  that 

of  any  other  power ;  it  from  thenceforward  becomes 
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the  intereft  of  the  other  States,  to  be  watchful  over 
it,  to  guard  againft  the  growth  ofit,  and  mutually 
to  aiTift  each  other,  when  they  are  attacked  by  it. 
This  is  the  univerfal  maxim  of  politics,  which  has 
held  good  in  all  ages,  from  the  firft  eftablifhing  of 
governments.  JDum  ftnguli  pugnant ,  univerfi  vincun - 
tur^  is  related  by  the  hiftorian  as  a  caufe  of  the  ex¬ 
tending  the  Roman  monarchy  *,  and  muft  be  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  at  lead  a  concomitant  caufe,  in  the  growth 
of  every  other. 

It  was  from  this  principle,  that  France  and  the 
reft  of  Europe  were  jealous  of  Charles  theVth,  when 
Germany,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  the  In¬ 
dies,  were  united  under  one  head.  “  And  all  true 
“  Englijhmen ,  flnce  the  decay  of  the  Spaniflo  monarchy , 
have  ever  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  fecurity  of 
their  religion ,  liberty ,  and  property  \  that  their  ho- 
<c  nour ,  their  wealth ,  and  their  trade  depend  chiefly 
cc  upon  the  prcpcr  meaflures  to  be  taken  from  time  to 
“  time  againft  the  growing  power  of  France  ”  This 
was  the  language  of  parliament  in  their  addrefs  to 
King  William  juft  before  his  death-,  and  of  that  Houfe 
of  Commons,  which  has  been  thought  his  wifeft,  and 
to  have  bed  confulted  the  nation’s  intereft. 

The  three  powers  of  Europe,  which  are  mod  in- 
danger’d  by  France,  and  which  by  their  union  alone 
can  carry  on  an  effe&ual  land  war  againd  France, 
are  Germany,  Holland,  and  England  :  Spain,  and 
Savoy,  Ruflia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  may  any  ot 
them  accede  to  fuch  an  alliance  j  but  Germany, 
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Holland,  and  England,  muft  be  the  bafis  of  every 
confederacy,  which  can  be  of  any  avail  againft  the 
land  power  of  France. 

I  never  read  the  hiftory  of  the  two  grand  alliances, 
which  were  formed  by  King  William  againft  the 
growing  power  of  France,  without  feeling  the  warm- 
eft  fentiments  of  gratitude  to  that  great  deliverer  of 
Europe.  Never  did  King  of  England  appear  with 
greater  dignity,  than  he  did  in  that  grand  Congrefs, 
held  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1691  ;  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empire,  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  by  their  feveral  ambaftadors,  the  Eleftors 
of  Germany  by  their  particular  minifters,  and  feve¬ 
ral  of  them  in  their  own  perfons,  with  at  leaft  fifty 
of  the  greateft  Princes  of  Germany,  all  attended  to 
hear  him  plead  the  caufe  of  Europe  *,  and  all  joined 
inonecommon  league  and  declaration  againft  F  ranee. 
This  was  an  auguft  alliance  worthy  of  a  King  of 
England  to  fight  at  the  head  of.  An  alliance  which 
brought  down  Two  hundred  thoufand  men  upon  the 
French  frontiers,  befide  thofe  in  Britifh  pay  *.  And 
tho5  King  William  was  not  the  moft  iuccefsful  war- 


*  Lewis  XIVth  had  generally  five  armies  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war  ;  fometimes  fix,  and  never  lels  than  four.  Thole  in 
Germany  and  Flanders  often  amounted  to  100,000  foldiers , 
befide  garrifons  kept  in  the  frontier  towns.  The  French  mo¬ 
narch  had  at  one  time,  including  his  land  and  naval  forces, 
450,000  men  in  pay.  Neither  the  Turkiih  Empire,  nor  the 
Koina^i,  had  ever  fo  many  wars  at  once  to  fupport. 

Voltaire  le  Siec.  chap.  xv. 


rior,  yet  the  weight  of  this  alliance  broke  the  power 
of  the  French,  and  made  them  fue  for  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick.  And  the  good  faith  which  was  obferved 
in  the  condu&ing  that  treaty,  and  the  equal  regard 
which  was  paid  to  all  the  Princes  concerned,  gave 
fo  general  a  fatisfadion,  as  to  lay  a  firm  foundation 
of  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  Englifii  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  enabled  King  William  to  form  a  fecond 
like  alliance,  when  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  thefeizure  of  that  whole  monarchy  for  the  grand- 
fon  of  France,  made  it  neceflfary. 

France,  in  confequence  of  that  firft  alliance,  be¬ 
held  five  armies  of  50,000  men  each  upon  its  fron¬ 
tiers,  three  of  them  commanded  by  the  Eledors  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburgh,  not  fighting 
with  one  another  for  the  French  diverfion,  but  in¬ 
vading  of  France  upon  the  Rhine,  befides  the  grand 
army  of  the  Empire  under  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
and  the  united  force  of  England  and  Holland  in 
Flanders.  And,  though  the  ftrength  of  France 
was  at  length  exhaufted  by  contending  with  the 
troops  of  all  Europe  *,  yet  the  long  oppofition, 
which  it  made  to  the  united  efforts  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Savoy,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
England,  proves  the  immenfe  height  of  power 
which  that  kingdom  may  arrive  at,  and  the  abfo- 
lute  heceffity  there  was  of  forming  fuch  an  union. 

We  have  fince  heard  fo  much  of  the  attempts  of 
France  cowards  an  univerfal  monarchy,  and  of  the 
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ballance  of  power,  neceflfary  to  be  preferved  in  oppo- 
fition  to  it  ;  and  have  feen  it  made  a  pretence  for 
fo  many  meaner  purpofes  j  that  we  now  naufeate 
the  fubjedt,  and  do  not  like  to  hear  any  more  of  it. 
Yet  a  meafure  which  was  once  right,  muft  continue 
to  have  been  right  to  eternity.  And  though  France 
may  not  at  prefent  have  a  Prince,  equally  able  and 
enterprizing  with  Lewis  the  XIVth,  yet  the  king¬ 
dom  is  the  fame,  and  its  land  forces  are  (till  for. 
midable  to  Europe  :  at  leaft,  it  is  the  only  State 
which  either  Europe  in  general,  or  England  in  par¬ 
ticular,  can  be  indangered  by  ;  and  the  only  State, 
which  England  is  now  at  war  with. 

Every  meafure,  which  has  a  tendency  to  the 
uniting  the  powers  of  Europe  among  themfelves  and 
againft  France,  muft  therefore  be  for  the  general 
good  of  Europe,  and  the  particular  intereft  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  and  every  meafure,  which  tends  to  fet  the 
States  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  either  at 
war  with  each  other,  or  amongft  themfelves,  muft 
be  a  meafure  calculated  for  the  good  of  France,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  every  meafure,  tending  to  the  conti¬ 
nuance  or  increafe  of  fuch  a  war,  muft  be  for  the 
benefit  of  France,  and  the  prejudice  of  Europe  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  weakening  of  the  rivals  of  France  ;  and 
keepingthofe  powers  at  variance,  from  whom  France 
can  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  in  their  union. 

Ever  fince  the  times  immediately  preceding  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia,  it  has  been  the  conftant  aim 
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of  the  French  government  to  eftablifh  an  equality 
of  power  and  independence  among  a  number  of 
princes  in  Germany,  and  to  keep  them  as  much 
as  poflible  divided  from  each  other,  both  in  intereft 
and  in  religion.  The  crown  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Proteftant  States  of  the  Empire,  had  for  many  years 
preceding  that  treaty,  been  indangered  by  the  power 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  :  and  therefore,  when  Guf- 
tavus  Adolphus  declared  war  againft  it,  France,  to 
ferve  its  own  purpofes,  willingly  entered  into  alli¬ 
ances  with  him,  and  his  fucceeding  generals,  thro* 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  war  :  and  the  Cardinals 
Richlieu  and  Mazarine,  while  they  were  perfecuting 
it  in  France,  became  the  Defenders  of  the  Proteftant 
Faith  in  Germany.  This  independency  of  the  fe- 
veral  German  States,  which  was  fo  firmly  eftablifh- 
ed  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  is  what  the  German 
Pri  nces  call  the  Liberties  of  Germany,  the  conftL 
tution  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Syftem  of  Germany. 
And  the  French  willingly  guarantied  this  treaty  ; 
knowing,  that  while  they  kept  Germany  thus  di¬ 
vided,  they  themfelves  fhould  be  the  lefs  indanger¬ 
ed  by  it  *. 


*  The  guarding  againft  any  events,  which  n  ay  flake  the  conjli- 
iution ,  or  overturn  the  Syjlem  of  tJje  Empiie ,  or  in  other  words  the 
preferving  their  own  independence,  may  be  a  proper  objed  of 
concern  to  the  feveral  German  Princes  in  their  own  German  diet : 
but  the  intcrcft  of  Britain,  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  always 
led  us  to  with  rather  to  fee  feme  one  great  power  eftablilhed  in 
Germany,  which  fhould  be  the  natural  rival  of,  and  balance 
againft  the  fower  of  France. 
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If  every  war  between  England  and  Holland,  or 
between  either  of  thefe  and  Germany,  or  in  Ger¬ 
many  itfelf,  between  any  two  States  of  the  Empire, 
be,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  a  prejudice  to  Europe,  and  a 
fecurity  to  France  ;  it  follows,  that  whenever  fuch 
wars  fhall  arife  between  any  two  German  States, 
and  much  more  between  any  two  principal  powers 
of  Europe,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  France  to  en¬ 
courage  and  inflame  them.  Thus  the  French  court, 
in  Charles  the  lid’s  time,  encouraged  the  Dutch  to 
undertake  a  war  with  the  Englifh,  and  afterwards 
excited  the  court  of  England  to  declare  war  againft 
Holland,  promifing  to  both  the  affiftance  of  their 
fleet,  but  leaving  them  both  in  battle  to  deftroy 
each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  wars  fhall  arife  be¬ 
tween  any  two  States  of  Europe,  or  any  two  princes 
of  the  Empire,  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  every  other 
State,  except  France,  to  compofe  thefe  differences, 
if  it  can  be  done,  by  their  mediation  and  good 
offices. 

If  every  war,  which  arifes  between  any  two  par¬ 
ticular  States  of  the  Empire,  be  itfelf  a  misfortune, 
and  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  Europe  ;  the  evil  will 
be  ftill  the  greater,  and  the  mifchief  fo  much  the 
more  extenfive,  if  France  fhall  make  itfelf  a  party 
in  the  war,  and  fhall  join  itfelf  to  either  of  the  two 
fides,  to  keep  the  difpute  alive  fo  much  the  longer. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  this  has  been  the  conftant 

policy 


policy  of  France,  to  mix  itfelf  in  all  quarrels  in  the 
Empire,  and  keep  up  the  difputes  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties  as  long  as  it  can  *,  till  one  or  the  other 
is  reduced,  or  they  fhall  both  fee  their  intereft  to 
agree. 

Should  England  or  Holland  take  the  oppofite 
part  in  any  fuch  difpute,  this  would  be  a  ftill  greater 
misfortune  ;  and  could  only  ferve  to  extend  and 
multiply  the  evil,  and  lengthen  the  continuance 
of  it  :  and,  whoever  be  the  parties,  or  whatever 
be  the  event  of  the  war,  muft  be  a  misfortune  to 
Europe  •,  and  fo  long  as  it  continued  muft  be  a 
weakening  of  Germany,  and  a  fervice  to  the  caufe 
of  France. 

Thus  let  the  whole  force  of  Germany  be  con- 
fidered  as  equal  to  a  hundred  :  and  let  any  two 
powers  of  it  be  at  war  together,  whole  force  fhall 
be  to  each  other  as  eight  to  ten  of  thofe  parts.  So 
far  as  this  war  goes,  it  is  a  lots  to  Europe  by  the 
deftru&ion  or  diminution  of  the  force  of  eighteen 
parts.  If  the  quarrel  be  adopted  by  any  of  the 
other  powers  of  Germany,  that  produces  a  lofs  or 
diminution  of  fo  many  more  parts  :  If  France,  to 
keep  up  the  conteft,  fhould  take  the  weaker  fide, 
and  add  to  the  power  whole  force  is  eight,  fo  as 
to  make  it  fuperior  to  ten,  the  evil  is  not  leffened, 
but  made  greater.  Should  England  be  fo  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  join  in  the  conteft,  and  fend  its 
land  force  of  fifty  into  the  war,  and  France  there¬ 
upon 
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Upon  fend  a  force  of  eighty  ;  the  party  affiftcd  by 


England  would  be  but  little  benefited  by  the  alii 


ance  ;  the  Englifli  would  ftill  be  the  weaker  fide  $ 
the  force  of  Europe  would  be  diminifhed  fo  much 
the  more,  and  France  only  be  advantaged.  This 
is  a  kind  of  reafoning  which  mud  hold  invariably 
juft  in  all  ages.  And  whether  Britain  fhall  take  the 
part  of  Heffe  againft  Saxe,  or  of  Saxe  againft  Hefie  5 
of  Auftria  againft  Pruffia,  or  of  Prufiia  againft  Au- 
ftria;  the  intereft  of  Europe  is  hurt,  the  powers  of 
Germany  are  weakened,  and  France  only  can  be 
aggrandized  at  the  expence  of  both. 


Should  the  reader  think  this  reafoning  too  mi¬ 
nute,  and  make  a  doubt,  whether  the  caufeof  Eu¬ 
rope  can  be  fo  much  affecled  by  the  difputes  of 
thefe  minor  States  of  the  Empire  ;  I  am  not  dif* 
pofed  to  augment  the  importance  of  them  :  but 
then,  if  the  intereft  of  Europe  be  not  concerned  in 
them,  that  of  England  muft  be  much  lefs  fo ;  be- 
caufe  no  German  difpute  can  be  an  object  worthy 
the  Britifh  regard,  but  only  as  the  intereft  of  Europe 
is  aftedtedby  it.  Whether  Wittenburgh  or  Wirtem- 
burgh,  Lunenburgh  or  Lawenburgh,  Sulzbach  or 
Anfpatch,  (hall  get  the  better  in  any  difpute,  is  an 
affair,  which  may  engage  the  paflions,  the  preju¬ 
dices,  and  fometimes  the  intereft  of  any  particular 
Eledtor  :  but  all  thefe  party  quarrels  of  Germans 
among  themfelves  are  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms.  Britain  knows 
none  of  them,  but  as  members  of  the  Empire  in 


general,  and  as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  to  be 
a&uated  againft  France,  the  common  enemy.. 

In  fliort,  either  there  is  fuch  a  thing,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  intereft  of  Europe,  and  Germany  is  or  may 
be  of  ufe  to  Britain  and  the  common  caufe  ;  or  it 
cannot.  If  there  is  no  fuch  common  caufe,  or 
Germany  cannot  be  of  ufe  to  it,  then  certainly  it 
cannot  be  of  ufe  for  England  to  lavifh  away  its  mil¬ 
lions  about  it.  If  there  be  fuch  a  caufe,  and  Ger¬ 
many  ever  can  be  of  ufe  to  England  by  ferving  it, 
it  can  be  only  fo  by  its  union.  Germany  divided 
into  factions,  and  fighting  the  one  half  of  it  againft 
the  other  half,  cannot  weaken  France,  or  ferve  the 
caufe  of  Europe.  Nothing  but  a  hearty  union  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empire,  and  the  feveral  States, 
which  compofe  it,  afting  under  one  head,  can  be 
of  any  avail  for  this  purpofe.  The  fowing  divi- 
fions,  therefore,  in  the  Empire,  and  abetting  the 
quarrels  between  any  of  its  members,  may  ferve 
the  humour  of  a  particular  Elector  ;  certainly  does 
ferve  the  caufe  of  France,  but  never  can  the  intereft 
of  England. 

I  don’t  determine,  whether  the  Germans  are  likely 

foon  to  agree  together  in  any  one  point  *,  and  much 

lefs  in  uniting  with  England  and  the  States  General 

in  a  war  with  France  :  but  till  they  do  thus  agree, 

England  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  little  internal 

cunrrels.  The  only  chance  we  have  however  for 

fuch  an  union,  and  the  only  means  of  accelerating 
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it,  is  to  leave  the  French  to  themfelves  ;  not  to 
conquer  Germany,  for  that  is  impoffible  ;  but  to 
harrafs  it  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  and  make  them¬ 
felves  as  odious  as  we  can  defire. 

If  a  regard  for  the  interefl  of  Europe  in  general 
ought  to  keep  us  from  meddling  in  any  German  do- 
mefiic  war,  the  particular  interefl  of  Germany  will 
be  no  lefs  hurt  by  our  engaging  in  it.  One  of  the 
greatefl  calamities  which  can  happen  to  a  country* 
is  doubtlefs  that  of  a  civil  war.  A  war  between 
two  members  of  the  Empire  is  in  relpedl  to  that 
head,  under  which  they  are  all  united,  a  civil  war. 
There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  obe¬ 
dience,  due  from  the  feveral  States  to  the  head  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  of  the  fubje&s  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  kingdom  to  theirs  *,  but  fo  far  as  the  interefl 
of  the  Empire  is  affedled,  and  fo  far  as  the  prefent 
argument  is  concerned,  this  is  a  German  Civil  war. 
One  of  the  moft  mifchievous  circumftances  attend¬ 
ing  civil  wars  has  generally  been,  that  each  fide, 
being  more  animated  by  their  party  hatred,  than  by 
the  love  of  their  country,  the  weaker  is  too  apt  to 
call  in  a  foreign  force  to  its  affiflance.  Thefe  al¬ 
ways  enter  to  ferve  their  own  purpofes,  and  not 
that  of  the  country  in  general,  or  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  party  which  invites  them.  This  begets  a 
precedent,  and  excites  the  other  party  to  adopt 
the  fame  deflruclive  meafure.  Thus  the  State  is 
over-run  with  armies  much  greater  than  its  own  ; 
and  every  part  of  the  country  ravaged,  to  the  de- 
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ftrudion  of  the  individuals  *,  till  at  length  perhaps 
the  war  terminates  in  an  iffue,  very  different  from 
what  either  of  the  parties  had  originally  intended. 
Every  one  knows,  that  this  is  the  general  hiftory  of 
civil  wars.  Place  the  fcene  where  you  will,  or  in 
what  age  of  the  world  you  think  fit,  this  has  been 
the  common  courfe  of  them.  Our  own  country  in¬ 
deed  was  fortunate  enough,  to  have  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  fo  much  employ’d  againft  each  other, 
during  the  period  of  our  civil  war,  that  they  had 
no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  Englifh  concerns.  Tho* 
France  did  us  the  kind  office  of  fending  a  minif- 
ter,  under  the  pretence  of  a  mediator,  to  inflame 
our  differences,  and  blow  them  up  into  a  civil  war 
as  foon  as  it  could  ^  but  its  troops  were  otherwife 
employ’d. 

Germany  has  been  fo  unhappy,  as  to  have  a  dis¬ 
pute  arife  between  two  of  its  leading  princes  about 
(he  right  to  four  great  duchies  in  one  of  its  remoteft 
provinces.  What  the  names  of  thefe  are,  I  confefs 
I  do  not  know ;  nor  1  fuppofe  does  one  rnan  in  ten 
thoufand  of  my  fellow  fubjeds  ;  though  we  have 
fpent  fo  many  millions  about  them  :  but  they  lie 
fomewhere  in  Silefia,  one  of  the  mod  eaftern  in¬ 
land  provinces  ot  Germany,  with  twenty  interme¬ 
diate  States  between  us  and  them.  Such  a  difpute 
arifing  in  Germany  was  doubtlefs  a  mi- fortune  to 
it.  However,  as  the  revenues  of  neither  of  the 
parties  are  inexhauftible,  the  probable  iffue  of  fuch 
a  war,  if  they  were  left  to  themfeives,  would  be, 

that 
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that  one  or  the  other  of  them  would  find  their  re¬ 
venues  brought  to  an  end,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
fubmit.  Whether  Prufiia  or  Auftria  carried  its 
point,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  the  lead  confequence 
to  England  :  for,  befide  that  the  country  itfelf  is  at 
too  great  a  didance  for  us  to  be  affefted  by  it  5 
England  has  actually  taken  both  fides  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  therefore  cannot  be  really  interefted 
in  either.  But  the  misfortunes  of  Germany  are 
not  fo  fpeedily  terminated.  Unhappily  for  the 
poor  people,  the  one  fide  called  in  the  French, 
and  the  other  the  Englifh.  Can  this  be  for  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  Germany,  to  have  the  flame  of  a  civil  war 
fed  with  a  dock  of  fuel  infinitely  greater  than  its 
own  ?  To  have  the  revenues  of  England  and  France 
poured  into  the  Empire,  fo  much  the  longer  to  en¬ 
able  the  Germans  to  deftroy  each  other,  and  multi¬ 
ply  the  miferies  of  this  civil  war  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  Empire  ? 


But  it  may  be  faid  perhaps,  that,  if  Britain  does 
not  take  any  part  in  thefe  German  wars ,  France 
neverthelefs  will:  and  therefore  England's  interfer¬ 
ing  is  only  a  neceffary  opposition  to  France.  How 
far  this  may  be  right  in  refpedt  of  England,  fhall  be 
confidered  hereafter  •,  but  we  are  now  treating  of  it 
only  in  relation  to  the  intereft  of  Germany.  Doubt- 
Itfs  then  it  is  the  intereft  of  France,  as  often  as  any 
of  the  German  princes  go  to  war,  to  affift  the 
weaker  party,  and  blow  up  the  contention.  This 
tne  Irench  may  pra&ife  by  themfeives,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  degree?  and  for  a  certain  time  ;  till  the  Ger- 
mans  (hall  fee  their  own  intereft,  and  the  French 
fhall  make  themfelves  odious.  But  if,  as  often  as 
France  declares  on  one  fide,  England  adopts  the 
other,  how  is  Germany  relieved  ?  France  will  al¬ 
ways  take  care  to  fend  troops  enough  to  keep  the 
balance  even  •,  and  all  that  England  can  do  by  its 
officioufnefs,  will  be  the  drawing  fo  many  more 
parts  of  Germany  into  the  quarrel,  and  enabling  the 
Germans  to  cut  each  others  throats  fo  much  the 
loneer.  That  is,  leave  the  French  to  themfelves, 
they  will  doubtlefs  do  as  much  mifehief  as  they  can; 
but  in  time  they  may  make  themfelves  generally 
hated,  and  the  Germans  wile  enough  to  agree  :  and 
England,  fo  long  as  it  continues  neuter,  will  be 
courted  by  both  parties,  and  by  its  good  offices 
may  mediate  a  peace  between  them  :  but  the  hope 
of  peace  vanithes,  the  inftant  we  declare  for  either 
of  the  parties  ;  which  are  thereby  fet  the  farther  at 
variance.  That  is,  we  double  the  calamity  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  divide  with  France  the  odium  of  it. 

But  if  the  French  are  left  to  themfelves  in  Ger¬ 
many,  this  will  increafe  their  influence  in  the  feve¬ 
red  courts  of  it.  For  a  time  it  may ;  but  Britain 
cannot  help  that.  So  long  as  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  are  exafperated  againih  each  other,  England  by 
efpoufing  the  caufe  of  either,  cannot  probably  be¬ 
nefit  the  fide  it  adopts;  certainly  cannot  benefit  it- 
felf,  and  only  makes  the  influence  of  France  over 
the  other  fide  fo  much  the  ftronger. 
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Would  we  then  have  all  Germany  he  over -run  hy 
the  French  ?  I  anfwer,  No.  Humanity  teaches  us 
to  wi(h  hurt  to  no  country  *,  but  Germany  is  not 
curs .  If  the  French  will  ftir  up  divifions  among 
the  German  princes,  and  they  are  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  them,  is  England  anfwerable  for  this  ?  If 
any  country  in  Europe  is  to  be  over-run  by  the 
French,  whither  can  their  armies  (efpecially  when 
we  are  at  war  with  them)  be  better  turned,  than 
into  Germany  ?  A  country  which  they  never  can 
conquer,  which  can  bed  bear  their  invafions,  and  the 
powers  of  which  are  by  themfelves  able,  when  unit¬ 
ed,  to  repel  them.  If  Germans  themfelves  have  fo 
little  affection  for  Germany,  as  to  call  in  foreign 
troops  to  opprefs  it,  are  we  bound  to  feel  a  greater 
concern  for  their  country  than  they  ?  Is  Britain  to 
make  itfelf  the  general  Knight-Errant  of  Europe, 
to  refcue  oppreffed  States  ;  and  exhauft  itfelf,  and 
negled  its  own  wars,  in  order  to  fave  men  in  fpite 
of  themfelves,  and  who  will  not  do  any  thing  to¬ 
wards  their  own  deliverance  ? 

But  fo  all  we  fuffer  the  P  rot  eft  ant  inter eft  to  be 
opprejjed?  This  is  a  queftion  put  into  the  mouths 
of  many  good  people,  and  therefore  deferves  a  par¬ 
ticular  anfwer.  We  happen  now  to  have  one  no¬ 
minal  Proteftant  Prince  on  our  fide  *,  and  therefore 
the  Proteftant  intereft  has  been  fpecioufly  held  out 
to  our  view.  But  in  the  laft  war  we  were  fighting 
for  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  this  Proteftant 
Prince  had  only  a  Popifh  King  of  France  for  his 
defender.  Did  we  think  the  Proteftant  intereft  at 

all 
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ail  concerned  in  that  war  ?  And  why  fhould  we  in 
this  ?  This  great  champion  of  Proteftantifm  was 
then  univerfally  decried  by  us,  as  a  man  void  of 
faith,  religion,  and  every  good  principle.  Have 
his  writings  made  us  think  better  of  his  religion  ? 
We  fet  out  even  in  this  war  with  confidering  him  as 
an  enemy  to  our  Proteftant  Electorate  ;  and  hired 
an  army  of  Ruffians  to  invade  him.  What  is  it 
then  which  has  at  once  changed  him  in  our  opinion, 
from  a  defpifer  of  all  religion,  to  the  defender  of 
the  Proteftant?  But  not  to  irffiift  on  this. 

In  the  firfc  place,  if  we  recoiled  the  ftate  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent 
war,  what  one  Popifh  power  had  attacked  the  Pro- 
tertant  religion,  or  had  Ihewn  the  lead:  intention  to 
infringe  the  liberties  of  any  one  Proteftant  State  ? 
Something  of  that  fort  might  have  happened  before, 
but  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  Palatine  or  a 
Saltzburgher  complaining.  Even  that  moft  bigot- 
ted  PI o nfe  of  Auftria  was  then  praCtifing  Ids  of 
Its  religious  tyranny  over  its  Proteftant  fubjeCls, 
than  it  had  been  ordinarily  ufed  to.  Not  one  in¬ 
novation  had  been  made  in  the  Empire,  in  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Proteftant  intereft,  except  only  that 
the  King  ot  Pruffiia  had  built  a  Popifh  church  at 
Berlin,  for  the  introduction  of  that  religion  into 
the  midft  of  his  Proteftant  Dominions  ;  and  had 
the  foundation-ftone  laid  in  his  own  name;  for 
which  the  Pope  wrote  him  a  Letter  of  thanks. 
Should  the  Proteftants  of  Germany  therefore,  at 
fuch  a  time,  have  pretended,  that  their  religion  was 

in 
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in  danger,  and  that  they  took  up  arms  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  it,  the  Papifts  might  very  juftly  conclude, 
that  they  never  will  lay  them  .down  again  ;  for 
there  never  was  a  time,  when  the  Proteftants  had 
lefs  ground  of  complaint,  than  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  war.  How  then  can  this  be  called  a 
religious  war  ?  The  truth  is,  fuch  an  affertion  might 
pafs  in  an  Englifh  aflembly,  willing  to  believe  any 
thing  that  was  Paid  to  it.  They  might  be  told, 
that  the  Emprefs  Queen  was  going  to  deftroy  the 
Proteftant  religion,  and  the  fyftem  of  the  Empire  ; 
but  no  one  of  the  Proteftant  powers  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  was  under  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger 
to  their  religion,  at  that  time,  from  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria,  whatever  may  have  been  their  jealoufies 
from  the  King  of  Prufiia. 

Should  any  one  doubt  of  this,  let  him  in  the 
next  place  confider,  who  are  the  parties  which  are 
engaged  in  this  war.  If  we  look  round  Europe, 
we  fhall  find  as  many  Proteftant  States  fighting 
againft  us,  as  for  us ;  and  more,  who  rather  wifh 
ill,  than  wifh  well,  to  our  caufe,  which  therefore 
they  certainly  do  not  think  the  caufe  of  liioteftan- 
tifm.  Swedes  and  Saxons  are  in  arms  againft  us  ; 
the  Ruffians,  though  not  Proteftants,  are  ftill  far¬ 
ther  from  being  Papifts  ^  and  the  Dutch  and  Danes 
have  given  no  proof  of  their  wifhing  iuccefs  to 
our  caufe.  I  do  not  mean  the  defence  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  but  the  war,  in  which  we  are  fupporting  the 
King  of  Pruffia.  Does  any  one  think,  that  the 
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French  attack  the  Hanoverians,  becaufe  they  arc 
Proteftants  ?  Or  that  the  end  of  their  fending  their 
armies  tlvrher  is  to  convert  them  to  Popery  ?  Did 
they  make  tne  lead  attempt  of  that  fort,  while  they 
'fl  pofit.lfion  of  the  country  ?  Surely  then  we 
may  allow  the  other  Proteftant  tales  of  Europe  to 
^  jU(Jgcs  the  interefi  of  their  religion,  as  well  as 
ourlel  /es :  and  not  one  of  thefe  have  exprefled  the 
lead  apprehenfions  of  d  nger  threatened  to  it.  We 
may,  if  we  ple.de,  hardily  call  this  King  of  Pruffia 
tiie  d  fern  er  of  the  Protedants  j  but  no  one  Prote¬ 
ftant  power  in  Europe  will  thank  us  for  what  he  has 
Gout  ;  nm  will  any  German  Proredant  State  adt  with 
us,  except  only  ihofe,  which  we  have  bought,  and 
taker-  into  our  pay. 

In  the  lad  place,  let  us  confider  the  operations  of 
this  wai,  and  what  are  the  effedls,  which  it  has  ac¬ 
tually  produced  ;  which  in  every  other  cafe  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  bed  rule  to  form  a  judgment  upon. 
1  he  very  fir  ft  concerted  operation  of  this  Proteftant 
champion,  in  which  an  Englifh  minifter  accom¬ 
panied  him,  while  the  Electoral  minifter  at  Ratif- 
bon  difowned  him,  was  the  entering  into,  and  feiz- 
ing  of  Saxony,  the  firft  Proteftant  State  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  j  and  fetting  all  the  Proteftant  States  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  each  other. 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  we  are  not  now 
confidering,  whether  this  Pruffian  war  was  a  juft  one  • 
but  how  far  it  is  a  religious  one.  Whether  Pruffia 
or  Saxony  be  in  the  right,  hurt  done  to  the 
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proteftant  intereft  in  Germany,  by  fetting  two  Pro¬ 
teftant  Electors  at  variance,  is  juft  the  fame  ;  and 
the  Popifli  States  alone  can  rejoice  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  ehher.  There  have  been  times,  when  the 
zeal  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  made  them  hold  fre¬ 
quent  confiftories  to  confult,  how  they  might  beft 
deftroy  that  peftilent  northern  herefy,  as  our  religion 
was  once  called,  when  the  reformation  was  firft  a- 
dopted  by  the  northern  powers  of  Germany ;  and 
there  have  been  bigotted  Emperors,  who  have  form¬ 
ed  leagues,  and  made  many  attempts,  in  conjunction 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the  deftruftion  of  Pro- 
teftants  5  which  Providence  was  pleafed  to  difap- 
point.  But  what  is  there  which  the  bittereft  ene¬ 
mies  of  our  religion  could  have  deviled,  fo  effectu¬ 
ally  to  ferve  their  purpofe,  as  the  lighting  up  a  war 
between  thefe  Proteftant  States  themfelves?  Which, 
without  raffing  any  jealouly  of  Papifts ;  without 
the  cruelty  of  perfection  ;  without  the  odium  of 
incurring  any  breach  of  faith,  fhould  fet  thefe  Pro¬ 
teftant  powers  upon  worrying  each  other,  with  in¬ 
finitely  greater  deftruftion  than  any  the  fharpeft 
perfection  ever  produced,  and  ruining  the  whole 

north  of  Germany. 

Could  a  Gregory  or  a  Ferdinand  have  wifhed  for 
any  thing  more,  than  that  Saxony,  where  the  refor¬ 
mation  firft  began,  fhould  be  ravaged  from  end  to 
end  :  its  country  wafted,  its  cities  ruined,  their 
fuburbs  burnt,  its  princes  and  nobles  driven  into 

banifhment,  its  merchants  beggared,  its  peafants 
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forced  into  arms,  and  made  to  (heath  their  fwords 
in  the  bowels  of  their  countrymen,  or  in  thofe  of 
their  Proteftant  neighbours,  Bohemians,  Hunga¬ 
rians,  or  Silefians*,  or  elfe  forced  to  fly  for  (belter 
into  the  armies  of  France,  there  to  fight  under  Po~ 
pifh  banners,  againft  their  Proteftant  brethren, 
and  made  to  march  over  the  bodies  of  Proteftant 
Britons  *. 

Could  the  cooleft  malice  of  jefuitifm  have  doom¬ 
ed  our  Faith  to  a  heavier  vengeance,  than  to  have 
Proteftant  Saxons  dabbing  Proteftant  Britons,  Pro¬ 
teftant  Hanoverians  murdering  Proteftant  Wirten- 
burghers,  Proteftant  Medians  fighting  againft  Pro¬ 
teftant  Palatines,  Proteftant  Swedes  invading  Pro¬ 
teftant  Prudians,  and  Proteftant  Bohemians,  Hun¬ 
garians,  and  Silefians,  coming  all  armed,  under 
Popifh  ftandards,  to  cut  the  throats  of  Proteftant 
Brandenburghers.  All  this,  and  more  have  we 
feen  (eventually,  though  not  intentionally)  brought 
about  by  the  councils  of  Proteftants  themfelves, 
and  have  in  one  year  given  more  money  to  effedt 
it,  than  the  amount  of  all  the  dims,  which  the 
court  of  Rome  has  contributed  for  the  deftrudfion 


*  The  troops,  which  marched  over  general  Kingfley  at  the 
battle  of  Mindcn,  and  which  rnuft  have  been  firft  cut  to  pieces, 
if  our  horfe  had  come  up,  were  Saxon*  infantry.  The  regi¬ 
ments,  which  the  French  oppofed  to  Prince  Ferdinand’s  attack 
at  Bergen,  were  Saxons  ;  and  throughout  the  war,  the  Ger¬ 
man  corps  in  the  French  army,  have  been  made  the  greateft 
fufferers. 

of 
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of  Proteftantifm,  from  the  birth  of  Luther,  to  this 
day. 

But  ft] all  France  be  fuffered  to  conquer  Hanover  ? 

No  one,  who  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the 
State  of  Europe,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  can  fuppofe  that  the  crown  of  France  fhould 
entertain  a  thought  of  making  a  real  and  perma¬ 
nent  conqueft  of  Hanover.  France  enters  Germany 
as  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Empire,  and  as  guarantee 
of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia ;  and  as  fuch  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  a  real  conqueft  there  ;  that  would  be 
quarrelling  with  its  allies  in  the  very  act  of  aftift- 
ing  them.  An  Electorate  of  the  Empire  is  not  to 
be  annihilated,  but  by  the  deftruftion  of  the  whole 
Germanic  conftitution.  For  a  King  of  France  to 
make  himfelf  Eleftor  of  Hanover,  and  ejeft  a  whole 
family  out  of  its  rights,  would  be  fo  great  an  aft 
of  violence,  that  every  member  in  the  empire  would 
rife  againft  it.  Sweden  and  Denmark  could  not 
but  take  the  alarm  at  it.  And  if  France  were  to 
pretend  to  hold  the  Electorate  in  its  own  right,  what 
muft  become  of  the  intermediate  States  ?  Would 
the  French  conquer  them  too  ?  That  muft  commit 


them  in  eternal  quarrels  with  every  member  of  the 
Germanic  body.  Would  the  Empire  buffer  a  great 
part  ot  Germany,  and  two  or  three  Electorates  at 
once  to  be  cut  off  from  its  dominions,  and  made 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France  ?  ’Tis  the  very 
thing  which  England  fhould  wifti  the  French  to  at¬ 
tempt,  in  order  to  unite  all  Germany  againft  them. 

Would 
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Would  they  then  hold  the  Electorate  by  itfelf ,  de¬ 
tached  from  all  their  other  dominions  ?  Hanover  in 
that  cafe,  might  prove  the  church-yard  of  theFrench, 
as  well  as  Italy  has  been,  and  the  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Nor  would  England  have  any  reafon  to 
envy  France,  the  impracticable  talk  of  defending  a 
country,  furrounded  with  enemies,  and  feparated 
from  all  its  other  dominions.  But  in  reality,  the 
conftitution  of  Europe,  makes  every  thing  ot  this^ 
kind  abfolutely  impofiible.  All  that  trance  can 
propofe,  after  the  greateft  fuccefs  there,  can  be  only 
to  take  a  temporary  poffefiion  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  war ;  to  hold  it  in  depofite,  as  the  King  ot 
Pruffia  did  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  And,  it  this 
were  to  happen,  doubtlefs  every  good  man  ought 
to  be  forry  for  it :  but  wherein  confifts  that  fuper- 
lative  areatnefs  of  the  evil,  that  Britain  ikouldthus 
move  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  rifle  every  danger  to 
prevent  it.  The  French,  ’tis  true,  would  poffels 
themfelves  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  all 
the  taxes,  which  the  people  now  pay  to  their  fove- 
reisn,  would  be  paid  to  France.  But  would  Eng¬ 
land  be  fo  much  impoverifhed  ?  Or  would  the 
crown  of  France  be  fo  very  formidably  enriched  by 
the  acquifition  ?  A  French  army,  in  the  country, 
would  themfelves  probably  find  a  ufe  lor  all  the 
money  they  could  raife  there :  but  fuppofe  a  very 
difintcrefted  general  ihould  be  ab  e  t0  * 

couple  of  hundred  thoufand  pounds  from  Hanover 
to  Vcrfailles,  which  is  probably  more  than  tie 

French  revenue  would  ever  gain  by  it,  is  tier. 
A  ^  any 
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any  kind  of  ceconomy  in  our  having  put  ourfelves 
in  three  years  time  to  an  expence  of  twelve  millions, 
to  prevent  France  from  getting  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  out  of  Germany  ? 

But  the  'poor  people^  it  may  be  faid,  deferve  cur 
compaffion .  True,  they  do  fo  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  we  ought  to  let  them  alone,  and  not  make  their 
country  the  theatre  of  a  war,  which  muft  ruin 
them.  A  fmall  State,  which  is  invaded  by  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  one  infinitely  greater  than  itfelf,  is  doubt- 
Jefs  under  a  great  misfortune  ;  all  refiftance  is  ufe- 
lefs,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  fubmit.  But 
there  is  a  way  of  doubling  this  misfortune  ;  and 
that  is,  by  having  another  great  State,  almoft  equal 
to  the  invader,  undertake  the  defence  of  it.  If 
the  country  fubmit,  it  has  but  one  army  to  main¬ 
tain  *,  and  may  in  the  beginning  yield  upon  terms, 
which  are  tolerable  :  but  if  it  be  defended,  it  has 
then  two  armies  in  it,  and  is  fire  to  be  opprefied  by 
them  both.  An  army  is  a  many  headed  monfter, 
that  muft  be  fed  *,  and  the  defending  army  ought 
to  have  as  many  mouths  as  the  attacking  ;  and 
each  will  get  but  all  they  can  from  the  poor  inha¬ 
bitants. 

We  have  indeed  heard,  with  concern,  of 
turning  a  country  into  a  mere  defert.  But 

what  was  the  reafon  ?  Not  becaufe  the  country 
was  conquered  ;  that  is  a  reafon  lor  preferving 
it  j  but  to  prevent  the  danger  of  its  being  loft. 

The 
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The  prefent  more  humanized  laws  of  war,  do  not 
admit  of  burning  of  towns,  and  deftroying  of 
countries,  where  there  is  no  oppofition  made. 
Before  Chrifiianity  was  eftablijhed  in  the  world  : 
when  vanquifhed  provinces  were  laid  wafie ,  and  de¬ 
populated,  fays  Marfhal  Saxe,  the  fortifying  of 
great  towns  might  wear  fome  appearance  of  reafon  ; 
but  71  ow  that  war  is  carried  on  with  more  modera¬ 
tion  and  humanity,  as  being,  by  thefe  me  a  fares, 
productive  of  more  advantage  to  the  conqueror , 
“  Thefe  more  violent  ravages  are  only  com¬ 

mitted  in  time  of  adtual  war,  and  are  folely  the 
confequents  of  oppofition.  And  when  two  great 
armies  are  carrying  on  a  war  in  a  country,  each  of 
them  will  make  this  deftruftion  ;  when  it  happens 
to  be  neceffary  for  them,  to  prevent  their  enemies 
finding  fubfiftence  in  it,  or  purfuing  them  through 
it  *,  each  of  them  will  be  apt  to  do  it,  without 
afking  themfelves  whether  they  are  the  invaders,  or 
the  defenders  of  it. 
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,The  Spaniards  burnt  their  own  country  in  Queen 
Anne’s  war  *,  and,  if  the  French  fhould  be  able  to 
throw  over  a  body  of  men  into  England,  while 
I  our  armies  are  fighting  in  Germany,  it  ought  to 

be  done  here.  I  do  not  fay  whether  it  would  be 
done  or  not,  but  every  horfe,  cow,  and  fheep, 
i  ought  to  he  driven  off  or  deftroyed,  and  every 

flack,  mill,  and  oven,  burned  or  ruined.  Thefe 


Si 
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in  a  country  by  refiflance :  they  never  follow,  from 
its  being  invaded,  but  frequently  arife  out  of  its 
being  defended.  Nothing  ol  this  kind  was  piac- 
tifed  in  Hanover,  while  the  French  were  victorious, 
and  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  it :  they  would  not  deftroy 
the  country  then  for  their  own  advantage.  But  let 
a  fuperior  army  come  to  drive  them  out,  or  let  a 
defending  army  be  obliged  to  abandon  it,  each  will 
be  apt  to  leave  as  little  as  poffible  behind  them,  to 
accommodate  their  enemies  in  their  puriuit.  Such 
are  the  calamities  to  which  we  wilfully  expofe  a 
fmall  State,  by  making  it  the  feat  of  war,  between 
two  potentates  much  greater  than  itfelf. 

Companionate  minds  might  hill  entertain  a  doubt 
about  thefe  things,  and  fufpedl  that  there  might  be 
fame  unknown  evils  in  a  French  army’s  poflefiing 
themfelves  of  the  Electorate,  if  we  had  not  already 
tried  it.  But  we  have  now  made  the  experiment, 
and  know  the  worft  of  it.  The  French  have  already 
been  in  pofleffion  of  this  country.  Did  the  fun  re- 
fufe  to  fhine,  or  the  rivers  ceafe  to  flow,  upon  that 
account  ?  They  certainly  did  not  here  in  England. 
Britain  ftill  continued  an  ifland,  and  its  government 
ftill  fubfifted,  though  the  French  had  feized  on  the 
government  of  Hanover.  But  the  poor  people 
were  miferable.  Without  doubt  they  were  fufler- 
ers,  and  deferved  our  companion,  but  poiiibly  not 
to  that  degree,  which  may  have  been  repnfented. 
Inftead  of  confulting  our  imaginations,  or  hearken¬ 
ing  to  exaggerated  deferiptions  at  a  diftance  •,  there 
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is  a  furer  method  of  judging,  and  that  is,  by  con- 
iulting  the  fufferers  themfelves,  and  liffening  to  the 
language  of  their  aXions.  What  did  they  do  on 
that  occafion  ?  The  Hanoverian  chancery  renounc¬ 
ing  all  their  Englifh  connexions,  made  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Cloder-Seven  :  by  which,  they  agreed 
to  give  the  French  the  podeflion  of  the  country, 
defiring  to  live  in  a  quiet  date  of  neutrality. 
Happy,  if  they  might  have  continued  fo :  but  foon 
after  the  King  of  Pruflia  gained  the  viXory  of  Rof- 
batch,  and  he  did  not  think  ic  proper  to  allow  them 
to  remain  at  peace.  His  arguments  prevailed,  and 
the  army  of  obfervation  took  up  their  arms  again. 
The  unneceflarily  giving  odence,  is  not  the  way  to 
do  good  ;  and  therefore  I  attempt  no  farther  elu¬ 
cidation  on  this  head.  But  whatever  elfe  may  be 
dark  in  this  myderious  tranfaXion  *,  one  thing  at 
lead  is  clear ;  that,  fince  the  Hanoverians  by  them¬ 
felves  were  content  to  fign  a  neutrality,  and  let 
the  French  day  in  their  country,  we  need  not  put 
ourfelves  to  the  annual  expence  of  four  or  five  mil¬ 
lions  to  keep  them  out. 

Here  J  may  be  told,  perhaps,  of  the  Duke  de 
Richlieu’s  extortions,  while  the  French  army  was 
in  the  country-,  and  every  bei  evolent  mind  will 
doubtiefs  feel  a  jud  concern  for  the  fufferings, 
which  the  poor  people  indured  •,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  attempt  to  lelTen  them.  But  the  reader  will  re¬ 
collect,  that  thefe  opprelTions  were  alledged  as  one  of 
the  pleas  for  the  convention  of  Cloder-Seven’s  being 

broken j 
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broken  *  and  that  therefore  fome  allowances  are  to  be 
made  for  the  aggravations,  which  are  natural  upon 
fuch  an  occafion.  And  did  not  this  general  lender 
himfelf  odious  by  his  excelTes  ?  And  did  not  lome 
of  his  own  officers  condemn  him  by  a  contrary  be¬ 
haviour  ?  Both  of  thefe  therefore  prove  the  truth  oi 
what  I  have  laid,  about  the  more  civilized  laws  oi 
war  :  elfe  the  one  could  not  have  been  condemned 
for  the  breaking  them,  or  the  other  honoured  for 
obferving  them.  But  befide  this,  it  is  to  be  conli- 
dered  that  the  Electorate,  by  its  union  with  Pruffia, 
was  become  obnoxious  to  the  other  Princes  of  the 
Empire.  They  had  with  indignation  feen  the  King 
of  Pruffia  twice  fet  all  Germany  in  a  flame,  ravage 
fome  of  the  fined  parts  of  the  empire,  and  facrifice 
the  lives  of  his  own  fubjeCts,  and  theirs,  by  thou- 
fands,  to  his  ambition  ;  many  of  them  had  been 
actual  fufferers,  and  all  were  kept  in  fear  by  him. 
By  this  conjunction  therefore  of  the  Hanoverian 
caufe  with  his,  the  French  gained  a  fpecious  pre¬ 
tence  to  gratify  their  own  malice,  and  their  generaPs 
rapacity,  at  the  poor  Elanoverians  coll  *,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  merit  of  ferving  the  Empire,  and  re¬ 
venging  the  caufe  of  its  fuffering  members  in  fo 
doing.  The  extraordinary  part  therefore  of  the 
fufferings  of  the  poor  people,  is  not  to  be  placed  to 
the  Englifh  account,  but  to  the  Pruffian.  Had  the 
Electorate  appeared  in  Germany,  in  as  inoffenfive  a 
light,  as  the  intereft  of  England,  and  the  good  ol 
the  poor  people  ot  Hanover  fhould  have  led  us  to 
wifh,  the  French  might  not  have  ventured  on  thole 
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excefies.  But  they  knew,  that  none  of  the  other 
Princes  of  the  Empire  would  refent  them  :  that 
they  had  then  before  their  eyes  much  greater  feve- 
rities,  praCtifing  in  Saxony  *  ^  and  therefore,  might 
not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  a  few  of  the  fame  extor¬ 
tions  brought  home  to  that  Electorate,  which  they 
might  be  apt  to  think,  had  been  one  of  the  caufes 
of  them.  After  all,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  fome 
officers  are  more  rapacious  than  others,  and  the  poor 
1  lanoverians  had  then  the  misfortune  of  having  the 
French  army  commanded  by  one  of  the  worft  of 
them.  But  in  genera!,  the  French  are  a  fair  enemy, 
and  neither  they  nor  wre  have  exercifed  any  unne- 
cefiary  cruelties  to  each  others  fubje&s.  Nor  could 
the  country  therefore  have  any  fufferings  to  fear  be¬ 
yond  the  allowed  ufage  of  war  upon  an  Englifn  ac¬ 
count  :  nor  would  a  French  army  flay  there,  in  all 
probability,  more  than  one  campaign,  if  we  would 
but  keep  out  of  it,  and  take  from  the  French 
court  all  hope  of  drawing  over  an  Englifh  army 
to  meet  them  there. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  war,  we  faw  French  ar¬ 
mies  traverie  all  Germany,  and  enter  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  friends  and  foes.  Their  coming  into  any 
country,  is  doubtlefs  a  bad  thing,  but  we  have  never 
known  the  Germans  themfelves  confider  it  in  fo 


*  The  city  of  Leipfic  was  then  actually  under  a  fort  of 
military  execution  :  and  the  merchants  made  to  draw  bills 
upon  their  correfpondents,  and  kept  under  guard,  till  their 
bills  were  accepted. 
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very  terrible  a  light,  as  to  throw  aw3y  millions 
after  millions  to  prevent  it. 

If  one  French  General’s  conduct  prove  an  except 
tion  to  the  received  laws  of  war,  we  have  every 
year  a  very  ftrong  evidence  to  confirm  them.  The 
Landgraviate  of  HdTc  is  as  fine  a  country  as  any 
in  North  Germany  ;  and  yet  their  Landgrave  lets 
us  have  his  troops  for  the  fum  of  340,000  1.  and 
fuffers  the  French  to  pofiefs  themfelves  every  year 
of  his  country,  and  come  into  his  capital  *,  his 
troops  being  at  that  very  time  fighting  againft  them 
in  our  fervice.  And  we,  here  in  England,  thought 
fo  very  lightly  of  their  having  entered  it  now  the 
third  year  *,  that  we  made  rejoicings  for  the  adtion 
of  Warbourg,  in  which  we  had  at  moll  killed  only 
2-00  French,  and  taken  as  many  prifoners,  and 
fired  the  Tower  guns  for  it,  as  a  victory  gained  ; 
though  we  knew  that  by  that  very  adtion,  the  French 
had  taken  pofleflion  of  CafTel,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  Hefle.  If  two  fucceffive  Landgraves  have  every 
year  expofed  their  country,  and  their  own  palace  to 
be  pofkrfled  by  the  French,  for  the  benefit  of  letting 
us  their  troops  for  340,000  1.  then,  though  we  can¬ 
not  pofitively  afcertain  the  damage,  this  gives  us  at 
leaft  a  negative  meafure  of  it ;  and  proves,  that  it 
cannot  exceed  that  fum. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  I  give  every  ad¬ 
vantage  to  this  eftimate,  and  fuppofe  them  to  let 
the  lives  of  their  foldiers  at  no  hing.  However, 
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if  the  Landgrave  did  not  repent,  and  we  fired  guns 
of  rejoicing,  at  the  time  when  the  French  army 
got  poffeffion  of  Cafiel  5  can  their  getting  one  ftep 
farther  appear  lo  very  tremendous  a  thing,  that 
this  nation  fhould  fpend,  three,  four,  and  five, 
millions  to  prevent  it  ? 

But  Hanover  is  now  attacked  folely  upon  an  Engtijh 
account ;  and  therefore  England  ought  to  defend  it. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Eledtorate  is  invaded  merely 
on  an  English  account.-— And  will  not  this  always 
be  the  cafe  ?  Is  it  poffible  for  that  country  to  give 
our  enemies  lefs  ground  of  offence  in  any  future 
quarrel,  than  it  did  in  this  ?  Could  the  French  pre¬ 
tend  to  lay,  that  the  Electorate  had  taken  any  part 
in  the  difpute  between  the  two  nations  about  our 
pofiefiions  in  America  ?  Who  does  not  fee  then, 
that  the  Angle  reafon,  why  it  is  attacked,  is  be- 
caufe  the  French  know  that  we  fhall  defend  it  ? 
That  the  French  therefore  only  march  their  troops 
thither ;  becaufe,  as  we,  by  our  fuperiority  at  fea, 
have  the  advantage  in  attacking  the  French  fettle- 
ments  in  America,  and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ; 
fo  the  French,  bv  their  fuperiority  at  land,  and  their 
greater  nearnefs  ro  Hanover,  are  fure  to  have  the 
advantage,  by  meeting  the  Englifh  troops  there. 

They  would  not  go  thither,  unlefs  they  were 
certain  of  finding  us  there  :  they  always  will  go 
thither,  as  long  as  the  Englifh  councils  refolve 
to  oppofe  them  there.  The  reafon  is,  that  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  march  their  troops  fo  far 

from 
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from  home,  from  any  other  motive  but  that.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  the  Electorate, 
or  to  fet  the  value  of  it  below  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  :  but  no  particular  diftriCt  in  North  Germany, 
is  rich  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a  great 
kingdom,  like  that  of  France,  to  march  its  troops 
fo  far  out  of  its  own  dominions  merely  for  the  fake 
of  maintaining  them  at  free  quarter.  One  Ger¬ 
man  Prince  may  treat  another  in  that  manner ;  as 
for  inftance,  when  this  war  fhall  be  concluded,  the 
Eleftor  of  Saxony  may  perhaps  choofe  to  go  and 
eat  up  another  Electorate  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
our  having,  as  he  may  think,  fo  largely  contributed 
to  the  deftruftion  of  Saxony.  He,  as  a  German, 
may  have  his  German  paflions,  prejudices,  or  af¬ 
fections  ;  and  one  German  power  may  attack  an¬ 
other,  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  Empire:  but 
to  a  great  King,  like  the  King  of  France,  it  can¬ 
not  be  an  objeCt.  If  he  fend  a  great  army,  the 
people  cannot  maintain  them  :  if  a  little  one,  they 
will  drive  them  out  of  it  :  if  he  duly  adjuft  the 
proportion  of  troops,  between  what  will  keep  the 
country  in  fubjeCtion,  and  what  it  can  fupport,  the 
expedition  will  at  beft  but  pay  its  own  charges; 
and  nothing  will  remain  to  the  Crown  of  France. 
Indeed,  how  fhould  there  be  any  thing  ?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prefent  laws  of  war,  the  utmoft,  which 
a  French  army  could  do,  would  be  to  oblige  the 
people  to  quarter  their  foldiers,  and  to  pay  to  the 

Crown  of  France  the  fame  taxes,  which  they  now 

do 
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do  to  their  own  fovereign  *.  Would  a  Tingle  floren 
of  that  money  find  its  way  to  Paris,  in  that  cafe, 
more  than  does  now  to  London  ?  Are  general 
officers  fuch  good  managers  for  the  crown  reve¬ 
nue  ?  Would  not  they  find  ufes  enough  to  employ 
it,  where  they  are,  or  pretences  to  put  it  into  their 
own  pockets?  Will  the  people  pay  their  taxes  to 
their  enemies  more  chearfully,  than  to  their  natural 
fovereign?  Or  will  it  be  collected,  and  remitted 
to  Paris,  upon  cheaper  terms,  by  thirty  thoufand 
commiffioners  of  this  revenue,  than  it  can  be  by 
the  civil  officers  to  their  own  Eledlor  in  time  of 
peace  ?  And  yet,  till  we  can  prove  how  much 
comes  to  England,  we  need  not  fear  the  King  of 
France’s  being  enriched  by  it  in  time  of  war. 

Hanover  in  itfelf  therefore  cannot  be  a  fufficient 
objeft  to  induce  a  great  kingdom  to  fend  its  troops 
thither  merely  to  diftrefs  the  poor  inhabitants :  by 
which  it  is  likely  to  ruin  all  their  difcipline,  and  turn 
them  into  thieves  and  banditti  *,  and  from  which 
it  can  propofe  to  draw  nothing  to  itfelf,  but  the 
odium  of  an  unjuft  invafion  of  the  rights  of  inno¬ 
cent  people.  All  Europe,  after  one  campaign, 
would  condemn  the  cruelty  and  meannefs  of  fuch 

*  The  reader  will  remember,  that  in  all  that  was  faid  about 
the  French  adminiftration,  the  chief  document  of  it,  was  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  French  council,  for  the  receivers  of  the  Ele&oral  le- 
venucs  to  be  accountable  toaMr  Faidy  for  the  produce  of  them. 
And,  confiderin?;,  that  the  decree  does  not  mention  a  fyllable  of 
incrc'Jlng  the  taxes,  the  violence  feems  to  have  been  offered  to 
the  affections  cf  the  people,  rather  than  to  their  purfes. 

a  be- 
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a  behaviour  in  a  great  kingdom  like  France ;  which 
fhould  thus  confefs  its  inferiority  to  its  enemy,  by 
feeking  to  revenge  its  quarrel  on  a  defencelefs  coun¬ 
try  which  had  not  the  lead  concern  in  it-  And  no 
meafure  could  make  the  French  more  obnoxious  to 
the  Empire,  if  we  would  but  keep  out  of  it.  It 
would  then  be  a  German  caufe,  and  not  an  Englifh 
one  and  the  eledlorate  would  have  a  right  to  call 
for  the  affidance  of  the  Empire  in  its  protedion.  It 
might  differ  a  little  at  firft  perhaps,  as  the  German 
councils  are  How  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  evident,  that  the  French  army  never  would  (lay 
in  it  more  than  a  fingle  winter.  The  French  there¬ 
fore  would  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  go 
thither,  unlefs  they  were  fure  to  find  an  army  in 
Englifn  pay  to  fight  with,  and  juftify  their  coming 
thither. 


I  now  add,  that  whenever  an  Englifh  army 
is  there,  they  always  will  go  thither;  becaufe 
that  is  the  molt  advantageous  method  of  carrying 
on  the  war  for  them,  and  the  mod  difad  vantageous 
for  England.  It  mud  be  fo  as  long  as  the  prefent 
war  fhall  lad:  becaufe  England  has  fo  great  a  fupe- 
riority  at  fea,  that  they  have  no  other  country  to 
go  to.  The  French  have  now  no  one  place  to  fight 
us  in,  unlefs  we  find  for  them  a  field  of  battle  in 
Germany.  They  cannot  invade  England  :  if  they 
could,  there  would  not  be  a  man  of  their  army  in 
Germany.  But  their  troops  probably  would  not 
embark  on  board  their  tranfports,  after  having  feen 
their  fleet  dedroyed,  which  fhould  have  proteded 
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them  ;  or,  if  they  would,  they  could  not  get  out* 
They  cannot  fend  over  their  troops  in  a  fufficient 
number  to  attack  us  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  no,  nor  to 
defend  themfelves,  if  a  pure  regard  to  Britain’s  good 
could  have  prevailed  with  us  to  attack  them  there 
either  the  laft  winter  or  this:  becaufe  their  ports  were 
all  blocked  up.  The  French  troops  therefore,  mult 
either  have  remained  at  home  unemployed,  or  be 
lent  into  Germany.  And,  at  a  time,  when  they 
were  precluded  from  invading  England,  and  their 
Weft-India  iflands  lay  all  naked  and  expofed  to  us; 
whither  could  they  wifti  to  transfer  the  war,  rather 
than  into  Germany,  where  they  have  nothing  to 
lofe,  cr  be  in  fear  for;  and  where  could  they  wifh 
ro  have  us  meet  them,  rather  than  in  a  country, 
where  we  have  nothing  to  hope  for  ? 


Should  any  one  in  anfwer  to  this,  alledge  that 
Britain  has  nothing  to  lofe  in  Germany,  any  more 
than  France  has.  I  anfwer.  Yes.  England  has  its 

greateft  ftake  there ;  it  has  II - r  to  lofe.  Should 

die  reader  demur  to  this,  and  raife  a  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  that  country  be  really  of  fo  much  importance 
to  Britain  ;  I  cannot  anfwer  this  doubt :  but  if  it 
be  not  of  that  importance,  what  then  are  we  fight¬ 
ing  for?  Why  have  we  been  fpending  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  in  Germany,  to  defend,  only  from  infult,  that 
which  cannot  be  of  fo  much  worth  to  us;  or  to 
prevent  the  French  from  getting  into  a  country, 
where  they  will  find  nothing  to  tempt  their  flay,  or 
to  remit  to  their  own  crown,  when  they  have  been 
there  ? 

Shall 
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Shall  then  the  innocent  Hanoverians  be  quartered 
upon ,  and  opprejfed  by  the  French  troops,  and  the 
Englijh  not  attack  them  ?  Not,  if  we  have  any  com¬ 
panion  for  the  Electorate  :  for  then  the  French  will 
always  go  thither.  And  how  cruel  a  hardfhip  fhall 
we  bring  upon  the  country,  if  we  thus  make  it  the 
feat  of  our  wars:  or  when  will  there  be  an  end  of 
the  poor  people’s  forrows,  ir  by  thus  confidering 
them  as  part  of  ourfelves,  we  furnifh  ail  nations 
with  the  means  of  annoying  us,  and  make  the  Ha¬ 
noverians  backs  rue  the  fmart  of  every  quarrel, 
which  may  happen  to  arife  between  Britain,  and  any 
other  powers  upon  the  continent  ? 

But  fome  perhaps  may  fay,  Let  who  will  attach 
the  Electorate  upon  our  account ,  we  will  revenge 
its  caufe .  We  may,  if  we  pleafe,  refolve  that  we 
will  defend  it  againft  every  power  in  Europe*,  but, 
without  being  at  a  greater  expence  to  maintain  that 
government  than  our  own,  we  cannot  defend  it 
againft  any.  This  is  an  evil  which  neceffarily 
arifes  out  of  its  diftance  from  us.  The  parliament 
may  addrefs  for  it ;  and  generous  Britifh  hearts  may 
feel  for  it  •,  but  they  cannot  protedt  it :  either  from 
the  French,  when  they  are  pleafed  formally  to  at¬ 
tack  it*,  or  from  any  of  the  lefler  States  oi  the  Em¬ 
pire,  if  they  choofe  fuddenly  to  over-run  it.  Do 
we  doubt  of  this  ?  The  courfe  of  the  war  has  af¬ 
forded  but  too  many  proofs  of  our  inability  in  this 
refpedt.  Flow  did  the  war  begin  ?  T  he  feene  in 
Germany  opened  with  our  being  in  alliance  with 
the  Emprefs  Queen.  And  the  K.  of  P-  a>  un~ 
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der  the  encouragement  of  France,  was  threatening 
to  invade  the  E - te.  We  looked  over  all  the 


other  parts  of  Europe  in  vain  ;  and  fent  to  the  far- 
theft  North,  and  agreed  to  give  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  to  the  court  of  Ruftia,  to  march  fifty- 
five  thoufand  men  into  P- — —a,  in  order  to  find  that 
Prince  employment  at  home.  We  afterwards  per¬ 
ceived,  that  this  Ruffian  diverfion,  which  v/as  to 
march  through  Poland,  would  be  ineffectual  ; 
what  then  was  to  be  done  P  That  was  the  only 
refource  which  Britain  had  for  defending  it ;  and 
that  failed.  We  were  then  forced  to  fee  our  in¬ 
ability  ;  and  by  renouncing  our  treaty  with  Ruffia, 
and  giving  up  our  old  allies,  were  made  to  buy  off 
an  evil  which  we  could  not  repel!.  And  being 
thus  brought  into  a  ftate  of  dependence  upon  a 
Angle  ally,  he  knew  how  to  improve  it  from  one 
ftep  to  another,  till  we  are  at  length  reduced  to  an 
appearance  at  leaft  of  being  tributaries  to  a  King 
of  P - a. 


Here,  perhaps,  a  generous  Englifh'  breaft  may 
revolt  againfl  the  expreflion,  and  difdain  to  own, 
that  the  money  we  pay  to  Pruffia,  is  a  tribute. 
lie  is  our  ally ,  and  we  pay  him  a  filfidy ,  but  not 
a  tribute.  Let  us  confider  then  the  nature  of  each, 
and  what  it  is,  which  conftitutes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  A  fubfidy  is  an  honourable  penfion, 
given  by  one  State  to  another,  in  confideration  of 
fervicesdone,  or  benefits  to  be  received.  Thus,  for 
jnflance,  the  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  we  were 

to 
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to  pay  to  Rnffia,  would  have  been  a  fubfidy,  becaufe 
we  were  to  have  an  army  of  fifty-five  thouiand  men 
in  return  for  it :  and  the  expofing  of  his  country  as 
a  frontier  to  Hanover  and  the  letting  us  his  troops, 
is  a  fervice  done  by  the  Landgrave  of  HeiTe,  and 
therefore  the  money  paid  him,  is  a  fubfidy.  But 

what  is  it,  that  the  K.  of  P* - a  has  done  for 

the  money  we  pay  to  him  ?  Was  his  having  fallen 
upon  a  Proteftant  Electorate,  and  his  deftroying 
Saxony,  a  fervice  done  to  Britain  ?  Was  that  the 
a6t  of  merit,  which  conftitutes  this  payment  a  fub¬ 
fidy  ?  Will  this  nation  take  Upon  itfelf  the  blood  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  German  Proteftants,  and  avow 

the  fhedding  of  it  as  a  benefit  received  ? - Is  it 

then  his  having  attacked  the  Emprefs  Queen  ?  whe¬ 
ther  juftly  or  not,  is  his  concern  ;  whether  advan- 
tageoufly  for  England,  is  only  ours.  That  cannot 
be  the  benefit  received  •,  for  we  have  already  feen, 
that  the  lighting  up  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  and 
much  more  the  involving  that  part  of  it,  which  we 
ought  mod  to  wifh  the  welfare  of,  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  Diet,  and  the  other  Princes  of  the  Empire,  can¬ 
not  be  a  fervice  done  to  England,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  France 

But  the  Emprefs  Queen  refufed  to  defend  the 
Electorate.  True,  fhe  alledged  her  own  danger: 
and  therefore  he  encreafed  that  danger  :  and  by 
preifing  her  fo  much  the  more,  drove  her  into  a 
clofer  union  with  our  enemy  :  by  which  fhe  had  been 
before  induced  to  put  into  the  hands  of  France, 

Nieuport 


Nieuport  and  Oftend  ;  and  may  poffibly  be  driven 
to  cede  to  the  Ruffians,  fuch  a  part  of  their  future 
conquefts,  as  may  give  them  a  vote  in  the  diet, 
and  thereby  diftradt  the  German  councils  fo  much 
the  more.  Are  thefe  fuch  valuable  confiderations 
to  Britain,  as  to  make  this  a  fubfidy  ?  Once  indeed 
he  fought  with  the  French,  in  the  Imperial  army 
at  Rofbach  ;  but  fought  them  as  his  own  enemies, 
and  not  ours.  The  French,  to  fave  appearances  with 
their  allies,  marched  out  of  their  way  to  attack  him  ; 
otherwife  he  had  not  ffiewn  the  leaft  difpofition  to 
go  out  of  his  to  ferve  us. 


Does  he  then  fupply  our  army  with  troops  ?  There 
were,  it  is  faid,  in  the  campaign  of  Crevelt,  two 
Pruffian  regiments  of  horfe,  who  refufed  to  charge 
the  French,  and  thereby  loft  us  the  faireft  opportu¬ 
nity,  we  ever  had,  of  defeating  them.  But  lup- 
pofing,  that  they  had  done  their  duty;  two  or  three 
regiments  cannot  be  an  equivalent  for  fix  hundred 
and  feventy  thoufand  pounds.  In  Queen  Anne’s 
war,  the  fubfidy  paid  to  a  King  of  Pruffia,  was  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  •,  for  which,  we  fent  his  troops  to 
fight  the  French  in  Savoy.  But  what  is  the  bene¬ 
fit,  which  this  much  greater  fum  is  the  purchafe  of? 
It  will  be  difficult  to  name  any  real  fervice  he  can 
do  to  Britain  ;  though  it  may  be  eafy  to  fee  the 
milchief,  he  can  do  elfewhere. 


If  we  look  into  the  three  laft  treaties  with  him, 
wc  fhali  have  ftill  more  reafon  to  think  that  he  is 

bound 
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bound  to  no  fervice  whatfoever.  Some  general  ex- 
preffions  there  are  about  a  common  cauie,  which  he 
feems  left  at  liberty  to  interpret  to  his  own  conve¬ 
nience.  What  is  the  common  caufe,  between  two 
parties,  who  have  no  common  enemy  ?  We  are  not 
at  war  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  he  will  tell 
us,  he  is  not  at  war  with  France.  The  treaty  does 
not  oblige  him  to  yield  us  any  fpecific  affiftance ; 
yet  we  give  him  more  than  the  whole  amount  or 
the  fubfidies,  which  in  Queen  Anne’s  war,  we  paid 
to  our  German  allies  all  put  together.  We  deliver 
up  our  money  to  him,  for  this  one  cogent  reafon, 
becaufe  he  wants  it  •,  and  that  feems  the  only  thing 
there  certainly  determined,  that  he  will  have  it: 
he  will  have  it  all  at  one  payment,  immediately 
upon  the  ratification  •,  the  ufe  he  is  to  make  of  it, 
is  to  raife  troops,  to  ftrengthen  himfelf,  without 
his  being  obliged  to  fend  a  man  to  us  *,  he  is  to  fight 
his  own  battles,  and  not  ours  *  ;  and  by  his  victo¬ 
ries,  to  enable  himfelf  to  demand  the  more  of 
us.  If  by  any  of  thefe  treaties,  he  guaranties 
the  Electorate,  his  actions  have  already  fhewn, 
that  he  underftands  by  it  nothing  more  than  the 
not  attacking  it  himfelf :  for  fo  far  was  he,  after  the 
firft  treaty,  from  fending  an  army  to  keep  the 


out  of  Wefel,  in  order  to  let  them  into  it.  The 
'urn  given,  therefore,  feems  not  calculated  to  pur- 
cL  .  %  a  defence,  fo  much  as  to  keep  off  an  attack  ; 

■  it  is,  it  is  a  confideration  paid  to  buy  off  an  evil 
of  buffering,  which  is  the  ftriCt  definition  of  a 
tribute.  And  if  Britain  will  fingly  undertake  the 
defence  of  fo  remote  a  country,  it  muft  fubmit  to  fee 
that  famous  fentence  reverfed  :  Auro ,  non  Ferro s 
Liberanda  eft . 

% 

But  the  King  of  Pruffia  is  a  great  Prince  :  and 
B — — *n  may  fubmit  to  pay  him  juft  fourteen  times 
the  price  *,  which  was  agreed  for  the  redemption  of 
Rome,  Still  there  is  no  end  of  the  troubles  of 
the  Electorate,  upon  this  miftaken  plan  of  defend¬ 
ing  it ;  for  now,  that  vve  have  difcovered  to  Europe 
our  weak  part,  we  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
the  meaneft  Prince  in  Germany  to  infult  us,  and 
make  us  buy  it  ever  again  ;  for  we  can  defend  it 
againft  none  of  them. 

I  have  already  hinted  the  poffibility  of  an  Elector 
of  Saxony’s  feeking  an  indemnification  for  his  fub- 
jeCts  bufferings,  on  another  Electorate,  which,  he 
may  think  to  have  too  largely  contributed  to  them. 
But  Britain  may  not  always  have  the  honour  of  a 
crowned  head  to  contend  with*  Suppofe  a  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  as  he  has  already  changed  his  reli- 


*  A  thoufand  pound  weight  of  gold. 
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gion,  poffibly  with  a  view  to  a  tenth  Electorate  ; 
fhould  be  fed  with  that  hope,  and  perfuaded  by  the 
Imperial  court  to  invade  Hanover.  Could  Bri¬ 
tain  defend  it  againft  him  ?  Not  without  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  many  millions.  We  may  think  the  troops 
of  the  Electorate  itfelf  are  a  match  for  his,  and  fo 
they  are.  But  we  have  heard  of  a  French  army’s 
entering  the  Empire  under  the  title  ol  troops  of  the 
circle  of  Burgundy.  Or,  a  peace  being  made,  1  ol- 
diers  of  fortune  enough  may  be  brought,  by  the 
Court  of  Vienna’s  encouragement,  and  French 
money,  to  engage  in  that  Prince’s  fervice.  Or  why 
may  not  the  French  themfelvcs  march  down  their 
troops  to  the  Rhine,  and  break  them  on  one  fide  of 
the  river,  to  crofs  over  and  become  troops  ol  Wir- 
temberg  on  the  other  ?  This  has  been  the  method, 
in  which  the  French  have  executed  their  treaties, 
even  after  a  fpecific  renunciation,  which  in  our  fu¬ 
ture  treaty  cannot  be  thought  of*.  To  compleat  the 
accablement ,  perhaps  his  Majefty  of  PrufTia  may 
choofe  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  even  between 
the  two  contending  houfes  of  B - k  and  Wir- 


temberg  :  and  Britain,  by  attempting  things  out  of 
its  power,  may  give  that  petty  Prince  the  honour  of 
beating  us,  with  whom  it  is  a  difgrace  to  us  tocon- 


*  By  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  the  French  court  formally  aban¬ 
doned  the  Portuguefe.  But  Marfhal  Schomberg  went  into  Por¬ 


tugal,  with  a  body  of  French  troops  ;  whom  he  paid  with  the 
money  of  Lewis  the  XIVth,  though  he  pretended  to  maintain 
them  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Thefe  troops,  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  the  Portuguese  forces,  obtained  a  complete  vie 
tory  at  \  ilia  Viciofa  ;  which  fixed  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of 
Braganza.  Voltaire. 

G  rend. 
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tend.  Such  are  the  effects  of  a  miftaken  ad  of  duty* 
By  thus  confidering  a  diftant  country  as  a  part  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  difcovering  too  great  a  fondnefs  for  it,  we 
expofe  the  poor  people  of  it  to  continual  broils  and 
mifery,  and  intail  perpetual  ignominy  on  B - n. 


by  attempting  to  defend  them.  They  may  juftly 
come  within  our  companion  ;  but  for  that  very  rea- 
fon,  we  ought  to  feparate  our  caufe  from  theirs, 
becaufe  they  are  far  removed  out  of  our  protection. 


Could  the  Eledorate  ever  have  been  defigned  to 


make  a  part  of  us,  and  to  be  thus  tender  to  us  as 
the  apple  of  our  eye  *,  it  would  have  been  placed 
under  the  guard  of  our  front,  and  not  out  of  the 
reach  even  of  our  hands 


*7* 


But  the  two  houfes  of  parliament ,  it  is  faid, 
have  promifed  that  they  will  defend  the  Electorate . 

If  they  were  lo  improvident  as  to  promife  fuch  a 
thing,  we  have  now  found  it  to  be  impoffible  :  the 
fault  therefore  mull  be  in  the  making  fuch  a  pro- 


*  The  author  hope?,  that  nothing  in  thefe  fhects  will  be  mis¬ 
interpreted  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  country,  for  which  he  thinks 
that  every  good  fubjed  ought  to  have  the  Sincere  ft  regard.  ’Tis 
the  pointing  out  what  appears  r0  him  the  moft  effedual  method 
of  Securing  it  from  the  prefent  and  future  attacks  of  our  enemies, 
which  makes  one  principal  end  of  thefe  Confiderations.  Much 
lefs  would  he  knowingly  fay  any  thing  on  the  fubjed, 
which  fhomd  not  expreis  the  moil  refpedful  duty  and  reverence 
towards  the  belt  of  lovereigns  ble  confiders  the  argument  of 
the  next  head,  of  perf  d  and  impeded  obligation,  as  a  point  of 
ethics,  anu  not  of  politics  :  and  therefore  the  reader  may  pafs 
it  over,  if  the  objedion  does  not  ftrike  him. 

mife. 
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mife,  and  not  in  the  non-performance  of  it;  be- 
caufe  no  promife  binds  to  impoffibilities.  1  his  is 
the  fhort  anfwer,  and  might  fuffice.  But  poffib;y, 
there  may  be  thofe,  who  after  having  made  their 
court,  by  running  the  nation  into  a  greater  ex¬ 
pence  for  the  German  war,  than  it  had  then  the 
lead  idea  of;  may  hope  to  make  their  excufe  to 
the  people,  by  pretending  that  they  have  done  it^ 
only  in  confequence  of  a  former  vote.  Thus  are 
Britain’s  treafures  to  be  lavifhed  away  in  millions, 
and  more  money  fpent  on  the  German  war  alone, 
than  the  whole  fea  and  land  fervice  coft  in  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  campaigns;  and  inftead 
of  feeking  to  redrefs  ourfelves,  we  are  to  be  dis¬ 
puting  who  did  it.  If  it  has  been  wrong,  and  no 
one  will  avow  the  pad,  let  no  one  adopt  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  time  may  come,  when  the  nation,  be¬ 
ing  exhaufted  by  the  German  war,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
timidated  by  that  very  Prince  it  is  now  upholding, 
may  be  forced  to  give  up  its  own  conquefts  to  buy 
him  a  peace.  Then  every  member  of  the  admini- 
ftration  will  difown  this  exceflive  regard  toGermany, 
and  each  individual  will  fay,  that  for  his  part  he 
was  always  againft  it.  If  he  expeft  that  we  fhould 
then  believe  him,  let  him  openly  difown  it  now.  Now 
let  them  (land  up  each  in  his  place,  and  declare  that 
they  are  for  ferving  their  country,  and  defending 
Germany,  in  a  practicable  way  ;  by  attacking  the 
French  in  their  iflands,  by  which  only  they 
can  be  formidable  to  Britain,  and  thereby  fe- 
curing  an  ample  indemnification  for  that  part  of 
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Germany,  for  which  alone  we  ought  to  have  any 
concern.  Now  they  may  put  a  flop  to  the  ruinous 
part  of  the  war ;  and  fave  their  country  ;  and  fave 
themfelves  from  the  charge  of  having  gained  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public,  by  exprefsly  declaring 
againft  thefe  meafures,  and  then  making  ufe  of  that 
popularity  to  carry  them  to  an  infinitely  greater 
heighth,  than  any  other  men  could  have  thought  of. 
Now,  I  fay,  they  may  fave  themfelves  and  fave  the 
public  ;  but  if  they  will  go  on,  bidding  againft  each 
other,  till  their  countries  treafures  (hall  be  exhaufted ; 
an  injured  nation,  robbed  of  its  heft  conquefts,  muft; 
then  conclude,  that  they  are  all  equally  blameable. 


But  the  public  faith  is  a  fubjed  we  may  prance 
high  upon  ;  and  it  may  eafily  be  faid,  that  being 
once  engaged,  it  ought  facredly  to  be  obferved. 
The  public  faith,  engaged  by  ad  of  parliament, 
upon  a  valuable  confideration  given ;  as  that  given 
to  creditors  of  the  public,  who  advance  money 
upon  it,  is  doubtlefs  a  perfed  obligation,  and 
ought  to  be  obferved  with  the  ftrideft  fandity. 
But  does  any  one  really  think,  that  a  complimental 
addrefs  of  either,  or  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
carries  in  it  fuch  a  complete  obligation  ?  Has  the 
addrefs  of  either  houfe,  the  validity  of  an  ad  of 
parliament  ?  The  refolutions  of  a  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  are  in  point  of  obligation  on  that  fame 
houfe  of  commons  (for  upon  a  future  one  they  lay 
no  obligation  at  all)  to  be  confidered  as  any  other 
declaration  of  the  refolutions  of  private  men.  They 

ought 
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ought  to  declare  no  more  than  they  really  intend,  io 
far  as  things  then  appear  to  them,  to  be  confident 
with  fincerity  ;  and  fo  long  as  things  continue  in  the 
ftate,  which  they  appeared  in  at  the  time  of  declar¬ 
ing  thofe  refolutions,  they  are  bound  to  keep  to 
them,  to  preferve  the  character  of  conftancy. 
upon  trial  made,  they  find  the  thing  refolved  on, 
to  be  either  impoffible,  or  impracticable,  or  to  be 
attended  with  much  greater  difficulties  than  they 
had  imagined,  or  greater  expence  than  the  thing 
itfelf  is  worth,  they  may  then,  upon  this  better  in¬ 
formation,  alter  thofe  refolutions,  without  any  im¬ 
peachment  either  of  their  fincerity  or  their  conftancy. 
Every  civilian  knows,  that  this  is  the  nature  of  an 
imperfect  obligation,  or  of  a  promile,  made  with¬ 
out  a  valuable  confideration  to  be  given  for  i u  And 
every  other  man  may  know  how  tar  a  refolution  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  is  to  be  depended  on. 

They  began  the  laft  war  with  a  refolution,  as  they 
did  this  ;  and  refolved  that  they  would  make  no 
peace,  till  the  Spaniards  ffiould  renounce  the  right 
of  fearch ;  and  they  never  after  thought  any  more 
of  it.  I  might  add,  we  fuffered  our  heads  to  be 
turned  with  German  politics*,  and  inftead  of  con¬ 
quering  for  ourfeives,  we  at  laft  forgot  both  the 
Spanifh  war  and  the  French,  and  fpent  our  money 
in  Germany  againft  the  King  of  Pruffia,  for  fear 
he  ffiould  get,  what  we  are  now  fpending  (till  more 
millions  to  prevent  his  lofing. 


Should 
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Should  any  one  ftill  urge,  that  the  promife  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Electorate,  was  not  a  fimple  promife,  but  a 
perfect  obligation,  I  now  anfwer  in  the  firft  place, 
that  the  parliament  never  did  promife  to  defend  it. 
The  words  of  the  addrefs  are  ;  We  think  curfelves 
bound  in  jujiice  and  gratitude  to  aftift  your  Majefty 
ao-ainjl  infults  and  attacks ,  that  may  be  made  upon 
any  of  your  Majefty" s  dominions ,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ,  in  refentment  of  the 
part  your  Majefty  has  taken  in  a  caufe ,  wherein  the 
interefts  of  this  kingdom  are  immediately ,  and  fo  ejfen - 
tially  concerned.  The  declaring,  that  they  think 
themfelves  bound  in  juftice  and  gratitude  to  aftift  in 
the  defence  of  his  Majefty’s  foreign  dominions,  is 
furely  a  very  different  thing  from  the  taking  upon 
themfelves  the  whole  and  abfolute  defence  of  them. 
The  very  promife  of  aflifting  another,  carries  in  it, 
the  fuppofition  of  the  perfon  himfelf,  exerting  his 
own  force  in  the  fame  caufe;  otherwife  it  is  not  af¬ 
fifting  him,  but  doing  the  thing  ourfelves.  And 
has  the  parliament  failed  in  this  promife  ?  Have 
they  not  done  more  than  was  promifed  ?  Have  they 
not  taken  all  the  Electoral  troops,  which  are  in  the 
field,  into  their  pay,  and  far  from  not  aflifting, 
born  the  expence  of  the  whole  *  ?  Even  formal 

*  The  argument  here  does  not  require,  nor  does  the  author 
intend  any  difrefpeCtful  fuppofition,  that  the  Electorate  has  not 
contributed  what  it  can  to  its  own  defence.  Poffibly  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  garrifons,  and  its  civil  government,  may  nearly 
employ  its  whole  force.  The  diftinCtion  intended,  is,  between 
a  promife  to  affift,  and  a  promife  abfolutely  to  defend,  which 
are  furely  very  different  engagements. 

treaties 
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treaties  of  alliance  and  mutual  a  Alliance  between  in¬ 
dependent  nations,  do  not  bind  either  party  to  any 
farther  affiftance,  than  the  obligation  fpecifically  ex- 
prefied.  Thus  for  inftance,  to  take  that,  to  which 
the  addrefs  itfelf  refers,  by  the  treaty  with  Ruffia, 
the  Emprefs  was  to  affift  us  with  but  fuch  a  fpe¬ 
cific  number  of  troops,  and  we  were  to  affift  her 
with  fuch  a  fpecific  fum  of  money.  And  even  in 
cafes  of  the  moft  perfect  and  full  alliance;  where 
two  States  exprefly  covenant  to  affift  each  other  toils 
viribus ,  as  is  the  cafe  between  the  Dutch  and  us, 
yet  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  agree,  that 
this  covenant  does  not  imply  an  obligation  upon  one 
State,  to  ruin  itfelf  in  the  defence  of  another.  Stic* 
curam  periturO)  fed  ut  ipfe  non  peream ,  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Seneca,  adopted  by  Grotius.  Defendi 
debent  foci l,  five  in  tutelam  fefe  &  fidem  aliorum  de- 
derunt ,  five  mutua  auxilia  paffi  funt.  Iliad  vero  ad- 
damus ,  ne  time  quidem  teneri  focium ,  ft  nulla  fpes  ft 
boni  exit  us :  boni  enlm ,  non  mail  caufa  foci  etas  con - 
trahitur  *. 

We  think  ourfelves  bound  in  jujlice  and  grati¬ 
tude ,  to  affift  againft  infults  and  attacks :  is  not 
this  the  very  language  of  compliment  ?  And  can 
any  one  fuppofe,  that  this  contains  a  perfect  obliga¬ 
tion,  like  that,  which  is  made  by  a  fpecific  alliance 
between  two  independent  nations,  upon  a  valuable 
confideration  given  ?  In  the  firft  place,  in  refpedt 


*  PufFend.  Sc  Grot.  Lib.  2do,-  c?.p.  2  ;:o. 
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of  the  party  bound,  it  cannot  a  fifed  the  people  of 
England :  for  they  can  be  bound  only  by  an  ad  of 
parliament ;  and  as  to  thehoufe  itfelf,  it  is  in  them 
a  declaration  only  of  their  prefent  fentiments,  and 
cannot  preclude  them  from  the  right  of  altering  thofe 
fentiments,  upon  farther  information  :  becaufe,  in 
the  fccond  place,  the  party,  to  whom  the  promife 
is  made,  being  not  to  give  any  fpecific  valuable 
confideration  in  confequence  of  that  declaration, 
can  have  no  flrid  right  conveyed  thereby  to  the  per¬ 
formance.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  what  had  been 
already  done,  was  the  valuable  confideration  given, 
every  one  muft  fee  that  a  favour  voluntarily  confer¬ 
red  before  hand,  cannot  make  the  fpecific  confide¬ 
ration  of  a  future  covenant.  The  only  proper  right, 
which  that  confers,  is  an  obligation  of  gratitude. 
But  an  obligation  of  gratitude,  in  the  very  idea  of 
it,  leaves  the  party  obliged,  a  right  of  judging  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  grateful  returns  he  is 
to  make. 


But  it  was  then  faid,  that  this  Jhould  he  the  re - 
turny  the  affifting  in  cafe  of  attack .  If  therefore  the 
obligation  arifes  out  of  the  declaration  of  Par¬ 
liament,  then  that  promife  can  imply  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  nothing  more,  than  what  was  meant  by  it 
at  the  time  of  making  it.  Now  there  is  no  one, 
who  remembers  the  paffing  of  that  addreft,  but 
muft  alfo  remember,  that  at  that  time,  and  for  at 
leaft  a  year  after,  it  was  the  avowed  fenfe  of  all 
parties,  and  confirmed  by  repeated  affirmances,  that 

o  not 


not  a  man  ftiould  be  fent  to  the  continent.  Whether 
we  fhould  fend  money  or  not,  as  fubfidies,  to  hire 
foreign  troops,  was  made  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
the  debate  upon  the  motion,  turned  upon  the  fub- 
fidy  treaties  with  Ruffia,  and  with  the  Landgrave  of 
Heffe.  But  all  parties  exprefsly  declared,  that  they 
would  not  lend  a  man  out  oi  the  kingdom. 

Could  it  be  conceived,  even  the  next  feffions, 
when  repeated  aflurances  were  given  that  no  Englifh 
troops  fhould  be  fent  to  Germany,  that  the  nation 
then  adtually  flood  bound  by  the  obligation  of  a 
promife,  to  fend  thither  a  greater  body  of  Bntifh 
troops,  and  thofe  to  be  under  a  foreign  General 
too*,  than  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  ever 
intruded  with  ?  or  than  our  great  deliverer  King 
William  carried  out  with  him,  only  to  the  mouths 
of  the  great  rivers  in  the  Netherlands  ?  If  the  na¬ 
tion  then  flood  bound  by  the  obligation  of  fuch  a 
promife,  why  did  any  gentleman  miflead  the  pub- 

*  Nothing -in  thefe  fheets  will  be  intended  to  ferve  one  party 
atrainft  another.  In  comparing  the  B;iti!h  forces,  fent  to  the 
continent  in  this  war,  and  in  former  ones,  the  contrail  is  heigh¬ 
tened  by  the  greater  number  being  fent  to  be  under  a  foreign 
general.  But  if  the  nation  is  to  rilk  fo  great  a  body  of  its 
fubiefls  under  any  general  ;  furely  we  cannot  have  too  good  an 
one.  I  could  w.lh  indeed,  that  he  had  been  an  Englirtiman  5 
becaufe  then  we  might  have  valued  ourfelves  upon  his  great 
abilities,  as  more  certainly  ours.  Whereas,  if  the  prelent  fyflem 
of  our  adopting  German  quarrels  (hculd  be  continued,  it  may 
very  poflibly  be  our  chance,  in  the  next  war,  to  have  all  thole 
abilities  employed  againft  us. 
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lick  by  fuch  a  flu  ranees  to  the  contrary  ?  If  the  acl- 

drefs  did  not  contain  any  fuch  promife,  whence  this 
failure  in  his  own  ? 

In  fhort,  men  may  talk  big  about  the  publick 
faifh,  but  e\eiy  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  a  re- 
folution  or  the  houfe.  If  they  thought  that  fuch  a 
declaration  might  be  of  ufe  to  deter  the  King  of 
Prufiia  from  entering  the  Electorate,  it  was  a  kind- 
nefs  done,  or  intended  at  leaft,  to  make  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  a  proper  a£t  of  duty,  to  let  the  world 
ice,  by  fuch  a  declaration,  the  ftridt  harmony, 
which  fub filled  between  his  Majefty  and  his  fub- 
jects.  But  no  one  ever  thought  before,  that  fuch 
a  m folution  implied  any  thing  more  than  an  in¬ 
tention  to  affift  in  a  reafonable  degree,  and  in  a 
practicable  manner.  And,  if  we  found  one  way 
°1  doing  it  too  heavy  a  burden  for  us,  then  to 
t.  y  another.  And  if,  upon  all  the  other  powers 
in  Germany  failing  us,  or  declaring  againft  us, 
we  found  that  our  affi fiance  mult  at  laft  be  inef¬ 
fectual  ;  then  to  attack  the  French  on  their  coafts, 
and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  fo  much  the  more 
i^oro  u  fly ,  in  order  to  obtain  by  our  conquefts, 
an  indemnity  to  our  friends  for  their  paft  fufferings, 
and  a  full  fecurity  againft  any  future  attacks.  Nec 
fa  vanda  promijfa ,  qua  Jint  iis,  quibus  premiferis 
/hut ilia,  vice  ft  plus  tibi  nociant ,  quam  illi  projint , 
cm  premiferis  *. 


*  Cic.  de  Off. 
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The  reader  may  by  this  time  probably  be  fully 
fatisfied  on  this  head  :  and  therefore  I  willingly 
omit  the  infilling  on  another  plea,  which  totally 
fets  afide  the  obligation  of  any  promife.  And  that 
is  the  change  in  the  (fate  of  the  parties,  which  has 
been  twice  made  fince  that  declaration.  Let  it  be 
a  promife,  yet  it  was  to  defend  the  Electorate 
againft  the  King  of  Pruffia  and  the  French,  the 
reft  of  the  Empire  being  with  us  ;  and  to  take  a 
body  of  Heffians,  and  fifty-five  thoufand  Ruffians 
into  our  pay,  who  were  to  fight  for  the  defence  of 
it.  If  after  that  the  affiftance  offered  be  renounced, 
and  anew  agreement  made  with  the  King  of  Pruffia, 

O  O' 

who  was  not  bound  by  it  to  fend  a  man  to  fight  in 
any  caufe  of  ours,  and  who  would  embroil  the 
Electorate  with  the  Empire  ;  does  a  promife  of 
granting  affiftance  in  one  way,  give  a  claim  to  it 
in  every  other  way  ?  The  promife  was,  to  pay 
Ruffians  to  fight  againft  Fruffians  ;  is  the  paying 
Pruffians  to  fight  againft  Ruffians,  due  to  ;he  per¬ 
formance  ? 

Still  the  Britifh  nation  expreffed  its  duty  as  it 
ought*,  and  though  the  Ruffian  force  wras  thrown 
into  the  oppofite  fcale,  took  upon  itfelf  the  pay  of 
all  the  Hanoverian  troops  that  were  fighting  in  the 
field  in  defence  of  their  own  country,  and  a  body  of 
Heffians  beude  ;  when  the  Hanoverian  chancery 
made  a  fecond  total  change  in  the  ftate  of  parties, 
and  agreed  to  leave  the  French  in  poffeffion  of  their 
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country.  Here  was  a  total  renouncing  of  all  their 
connexions  with  Britain,  though  their  troops  were 
then  actually  in  its  pay.  That  neutrality  was,  it  is 
faid,  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Englifh 
government,  certainly  without  the  knowledge  of 
parliament ;  and  that  therefore  could  not  be  bound 
by  its  confequences.  A  total  change  therefore  hav¬ 
ing  been  twice  made  in  the  ftate  of  parties  from 
that  which  fubiifted  at  the  time  of  making  thofe  ad- 
dreffes,  all  the  plea  of  obligation  from  them  ceafed. 
'Tunc  fidem  fallam,  tunc  inconftantia  crimen  audiam, 
ft  cum  omnia  eadem  fmt ,  qua  erant  premittente  me, 
non  prajiitero  promijfum.  Alioquin,  quicquid  mutatur , 
libertatem  facit  deinte.gr o  conjulendi,i3  me  fide  liber  at* . 

'  x 

The  reader  will  excufe  my  having  fo  largely  con- 
fidered  this  point.  As  I  am  taking  that  fide  of  an 
argument,  which  has  the  popular  prejudice  againft 
it,  it  was  necefiary  that  I  Ihould  leave  no  plaufible 
objection  behind  me  unanfwered.  ,  I  now  return  to 
my  fubjcX,  which  is  fingly  confined  to. Germany  ; 
far  from  condemning,  I  defire  to  exprefs  my  thank- 
fulnefs  for  every  thing,  which  has  been  done  during 
the  war,  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  intention  of  thefe  flieets,  has  been  to  inquire, 
and  fubmit  to  the  public  confideration,  whether 
the  prefent  courfe  we  have  taken  of  transferring 
the  Englifh  war  with  France  into  Germany  be  not  a 
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meafure,  calculated  tor  the  hurt  of  Germany,  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  France ;  and  tending  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  France,  rather  than  ol  England.  In  the 
profecution  of  this  argument  I  have  attempted  to 
fhew,  that  Britain’s  joining  and  making  itfelf  a 
party  in  any  of  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Empire, 
and  efpecially  its  fending  troops  thither  upon  any 
fuch  account,  muft  be,  at  all  times,  contrary  to 
the  intereft  of  Europe,  and  contrary  to  the  intereft 
of  Germany  ;  and  in  the  prelent  cafe,  contrary  to 
the  intereft  of  Proteftantifm,  and  contrary  to  the 
peace  and  true  intereft  of  Hanover.  I  am  now  to 
confider  the  German  war,  in  a  more  important 
light,  and  offer  to  the  publick  confideration  my 
reafons  for  doubting,  whether  it  be  not  a  method 
of  carrying  on  a  war  with  France,  which  is  to 
England  ruinous  and  impracticable ;  and  which 
therefore,  if  too  long  perfifted  in,  muft  probably 
end  in  the  giving  to  France  an  undue  afcendancy 
over  us  ;  and  expofe  us  to  the  neceftity  of  luing 
for  peace,  at  the  expence  of  our  mod  valuable  con- 
quefts.  Whether  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  not  a 
method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  by  which  we  have  it 
in  our  power  at  this  time  to  maintain  a  fuperiority 
over  our  enemy,  and  intail  it  to  our  pofterity  :  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  at  the 
expence  of  France,  and  not  of  Britain  ;  and  at 
laft  conclude  it  by  a  peace,  which  fhall  remove  the 
chief  ground  of  rivalfhip  between  the  two  nations; 
and  thereby  give  fecurity  to  Britain  for  many  years 


to  come. 
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I  fhould  not  at  prefent  have  mentioned  this  latter 
part  of  my  defign,  if  I  did  not  fee  it  neceflary 
to  guard  againft  the  fufpicion,  that  any  thing, 
which  fhall  be  offered  to  prove  the  impradticable- 
nefs  of  this  part  of  the  war,  is  intended  as  a  plea 
for  the  abruptly  putting  an  end  to  the  whole.  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  been  pleafed  to  prefent  to  our  view,  the 
means  of  folid  peace  and  independence  :  and  to 
have  referved  for  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  Majefty’s 
reign,  the  placing  our  ifland  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs, 
unknown  to  our  anceftors  in  any  period  of  our  hif- 
tory.  Britain  now  gains,  by  a  Britifh  fovereign,  a 
greater  advantage  over  France,  than  even  Henry 
the  Second  brought  with  him  to  the  crown,  with 
half  the  provinces  of  France  in  his  poflfeffion.  We 
have  now  a  more  important  alternative  offered  to 
our  choice,  than  will  probably  ever  be  propofed  to 
us  again.  We  have  now  no  lefs  an  option  to  make, 
than  whether  we  will  lavifli  away  five  millions  a 
year  in  Germany,  without  a  poffibility  of  doing 
that  or  England  any  good,  and  annually  run  the 
kingdom  ten  millions  in  debt  *,  till  it  fhall  be  at 
length  exhaufted,  and  unable  to  defend  either  :  or 
whether  we  will  realize  to  this  nation  a  revenue  of 
five  millions  a  year  for  ever,  at  our  enemies  ex¬ 
pence  ;  and  totally  difable  France  hereafter  from 
railing  a  marine  power,  which  can  ever  be  in  any 
degree  formidable  to  Britain.  Whether  we  will 

rifk  our  country’s  ruin  in  a  German  war,  which 

•» 

tends  to  nothing  •>  or  whether  we  will  conquer  for 

ourfelves 


ourielves  and  Germany  both,  by  fecuring  an  ample 
indemnification  for  the  paft  bufferings  of  the  Elec¬ 
torate,  and  effectually  deterring  our  enemies  from 
any  future  invafion  of  it.  Let  us  but  go  on,  and 
by  one  more  eafy  conqueflr,  difable  the  navy  of 
France  from  ever  rifing  again,  and  the  peace  of 
this  ifland  is  then  fixed  on  its  firm  and  proper  bafts; 
and  we  may  thenceforward  look  on  all  the  quarrels 
of  the  continent  with  indifference. 

And  what  is  this  Germany  to  Britain  ?  Could  we 
but  be  true  toourfelves,  and  purfue  the  advantage, 
which  providence  has  put  into  our  hands,  and  by 
feizing  our  enemies  iflands,  make  ourfelves  matters  of 
that  trade  :  we  might  then  give  the  French  the  offer 
of  peace  or  war,  as  long  as  they  fhall  choofe  :  for  all 
the  motives  ior  our  going  to  war  with  them,  and 
all  the  means  of  their  coming  to  war  with  us,  would 
be  at  an  end.  Let  then  the  French  rage  as  they 
pleafe  ;  let  them  bribe  and  threaten  the  feveral  Ger¬ 
man  courts,  till  they  fhall  learn  to  unite;  let  the 
Empire  fuffer  French  armies  to  march  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  utmoft  Danube  ;  and  pillage  every 
city  in  their  paffage,  from  Manheim  to  Belgrade  ; 
all  thefe  cannot  build  them  a  fingle  frigate  to  an¬ 
noy  our  coaft  with.  Britain  may  then  calmly  look 
on  in  fecunty  ;  and  thankful  for  its  own  independ¬ 
ence,  need  feel  no  other  fentiments  arife  upon  the 
occafion,  than  thofe  of  Chriftian  compattion.  Not 
that  any  thing  of  this  nature  really  would  happen. 
On  the  contrary,  the  peace  of  Germany  would  be 

better 


better  fecured,  as  well  as  that  of  Britain^  For 
the  o-reat  fource  of  their  wealth  being  cut  off  with 
thciT  i (lands,  the  French  would  thenceforward  be 
as  little  able  to  march  their  armies  out  of  then- 
own  territory,  and  maintain  them  in  Germany,  as 
the  Germans  are  now  to  fend  their  armies  into 
France.  Should  this  prove  too  great  a  happi- 
refs,  for  us  to  be  allowed  to  conquer  for  our- 
ielves  ;  we  muff  then  fight  for  the  King  of  Pruf- 

fia’s  cdory,  and  a  f°reiSn  intereft’  in  a  German 

war,  which  I  have  faid,  is  a  war  that  is  ruinous 
and’ impracticable.  1  fhall  now  give  my  reafons 

for  it.  And, 

In  the  firft  place,  this  is  a  war,  in  which  Britain 
{lands  fingle  and  alone,  to  contend  at  land  with 
France.  And  how  much  foever  we  may  flatter 
ourfelv'es  with  the  notion  of  our  own  ftrength,  and 
the  French  weaknels,  France  is  at  this  time,  as  it 
has  been  for  a  century  paft,  iuperior  to  us  at  land. 
I  have  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  Confiderations,  put 
this  among  my  poftulata ;  but  our  news  writers, 
who  generally  fet  the  opinions  of  the  times,  have 
been  fo  ftrongly  exhibiting  the  greatnels  of  the  Eng- 
hlh  force,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  rank  it  below  the  French.  The  reader, 
however,  will  remember,  that  lam  not  now  fpeak- 
ing  of  our  naval  ftrength  ;  and  if  we  could  be  per. 
fuaded  to  ufe  that  power  more,  and  talk  of  it  lefs, 
we  might  perhaps  be  acting  a  wifer  part.  But  in 
comparing  the  land  force  of  the  two  nations,  tho 
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we  may  happen  this  year  to  have  the  better  general, 
yet  for  thefe  fourfcore  years  paft,  all  Europe  has 
been  complaining  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  France. 
Either  this  meant  nothing  at  all,  or  it  meant,  that 
France  was  more  powerful  than  any  other  State. 
Stronger  than  Germany,  for  inftance,  and  certainly 
ftronger  than  Holland,  or  than  England,  which 
has  ordinarily  kept  up  fewer  land  forces  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  Soon  after  the  revolution, 
France  alone  maintained  a  war  againfl  Spain,  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  and  England,  with  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  in  the  fame  alliance.  And  for  feveral  years 

carried  on  a  war  of  equality,  frequently  a  war  of 
offence,  againfl  them  all.  And  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  France,  and  part  of  Spain,  fup- 
ported  a  war  of  ten  years  refinance,  againfl: 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  with  Denmark, 
Savoy,  and  Portugal,  united  in  the  fame  caufe. 
From  that  time  all  parties  among  us  have  been 
complaining,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  the 
French  too  much  power.  And  I  fuppofe  the  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  preceding  adminiftrations,  during  the 
two  laft  reigns,  has  not  been  fuch  as  to  make  us 
fay,  that  the  iuperior  abilities  of  our  former  miniflers 
have  given  fo  great  a  check  to  the  French  land 
force,  as  to  turn  the  whole  balance  of  power  in  our 
favour.  In  the  laft  war,  France  difmantled  the 
barrier  of  Flanders,  and  railed  up  a  new  power  in 
the  Empire  to  counter-balance  the  natural  Head  of 
it :  can  it  then  be  fuppofed  that  France,  which  was 


able  to  brave  all  Europe  in  two  preceding  wars, 
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is  now  alt  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent, 
reduced  fo  low,  as  to  be  inferior  in  its  land  force 
to  England  alone?  And  that  too  without  having 
fuffered  anv  material  lofs  in  it,  though  France 
maintained  a  feven  years  war  againft  the  grand  al¬ 
liance,  after  the  lofs  of  forty  thoufand  of  its  beft 
troops  at  Blenheim  ;  and  after  having  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  more  killed  and  taken  at  Ramilies,  ftill  held 
out  five  years  longer. 

But  how  can  England  he  faid  to  Jland  fmgle  and 
alone ,  when  it  hcls  an  alliance  with  the  magnani¬ 
mous  King  of  P raffia  ?  Not,  I  fear,  againft  France, 
for  he  has  never  declared  war  with  it.  Againft  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  he  is  a  willing  ally  ;  but  we  are 
now  confidering  the  force  of  England  againft 
France ;  and  when  Britain  is  already  engaged  in  a 
war  with  France,  can  it  be  the  ftronger  for  adopt¬ 
ing  another  Prince’s  quarrel  with  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  ?  We  may  eafily  perluade  curfelves  that  he 
is  an  ally  againft  France  ;  but  it  may  not  be  eafy  to 
fhew  any  thing  in  the  convention  of  the  nth  of 
April,  or  the  fucceeding  treaty,  which  will  con¬ 
vince  him  of  it.  Poflibly  he  may  tell  us,  that  that 
convention  regards  only  the  liberty  of  the  German- 
ick  body  ;  and  that  France,  though  occafionally  in 
the  preamble,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  articles 
themfelves,  nor  any  thing  elfe  relative  to  the  Eno-- 
lifti  war  with  it.  That  the  common  intereft 
means  only  the  intereft  of  their  two  Houfes  againft 

the 


the  archducal;  and  that  this  convention  cannot  re¬ 
fer  to  a  war  with  France,  becaufe  the  two  parties 
covenant  not  to  make  any  treaty  of  peace,  truce, 
or  neutrality,  without  comprehending  each  other 
in  it :  which,  he  may  allege,  proves  that  the  treaty 
only  refers  to  their  German  quarrels,  becaufe  he 
wants  no  treaty  of  peace  or  truce  with  France,  be¬ 
ing  at  peace  with  it  already.  I  do  not  fay  that  this 
would  be  a  juft  plea ;  but  if  he  fhould  think  proper 
to  make  it,  England  then  ftands  alone  in  its  war 
with  France,  as  much  as  if  it  had  not  that  alliance 
with  his  Majefty  of  Pruftia  againft  the  Emprefs 
Queen. 

But  ft  ill  however  he  is  an  ally .  By  a  treaty  which 
obliges  us  to  furnifh  him  with  money,  only  becaufe 
he  wants  it,  and  which  therefore  he  will  never 
ceafe  to  want  *,  and  which,  upon  reading  it  over, 
we  fhail  be  apt  to  think  will  not  oblige  him  to 
furnifh  us  either  with  money  or  troops,  fhould  we 
want  them  ever  fo  much.  Nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  hear  the  wars  of  the  two  great  alli¬ 
ances  condemned  as  confuming  wars ;  becaufe  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  faid,  paid  all.  Yet  all  the  fubfidies 
which  King  William  paid  to  German  Princes,  at  a 
time  when  they  had  two  hundred  thoufand  men 
fighting  againft  France,  do  not  amount  to  the  half 
of  the  fubfidy  we  now  pay  to  the  King  of  Pruftia 
alone,  who  could  not,  or  would  not  garrifon  one  of 
his  beft  towns  for  us.  In  Queen  Anne’s  war,  fora 
fubfidy  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  wc  not  only  fent 
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eight  thoufand  Pruflians  to  fight  the  French  in  Sa¬ 
voy,  but  had  twelve  thoufand  more  in  our  pay  in 
Flanders.  We  now  pay  him  fix  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  thoufand,  for  which  he  calls  us  an  ally,  and 
fuffers  us  to  fight  the  French  ourfelves.  What 
then  have  we  gained  by  this  ally  ?  Two  things  : 
the  one  is  the  being  obliged  to  pay  him  money  to 
enable  him  to  fight  his  own  battles,  againd  ene¬ 
mies  which  Britain  has  no  quarrel  with  :  the  other 
is  the  driving  the  reft  of  German  Princes  into  a 
clofer  union  with  France,  and  making  ourfelves 
obnoxious  to  Europe  for  fupporting  this  ally  :  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  Britain  is  the  dronger  for  either 
of  thefe  ? 

But  is  he  not  a  man  of  great  abilities  ?  Doubtlefs 
he  is  fo  ;  and  one  of  the  cleared  proofs  of  it  is  his 
obliging  us  to  pay  him  fix  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  for  nothing.  In  that  refpedt  he  is 
certainly  the  greated  Prince  ever  known  to  Britain 
before.  Yet  with  all  that  enormous  fum,  which  is 
a  five  times  greater  fubfidy  than  we  paid  to  any  Ger¬ 
man  Prince  in  Queen  Anne’s  wars  •,  and  with  all  his 
great  abilities,  he  is  but  jud  able  to  dand  himfelf : 
and  we  call  him  an  ally,  and  fancy  that  he  fupports 
us.  We  confefs  he  lives  by  miracle,  and  are  won¬ 
dering  every  year  that  he  does  not  fall :  and  yet 
this  is  the  Prince  which  we  have  placed  our  only 
dependence  on.  We  take  a  pleafure  in  recounting  the 
number  of  enemies  he  has  to  contend  with,  without 

once 
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once  confidering,  that  we  make  all  thofe  enemies 
ours,  by  upholding  him  againft  them.  Inftead  of 
bethinking  ourfelves  of 'the  exorbitant  expence  he  is 
of  to  us,  we  make  that  an  argument  of  his  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  prove  him  to  be  the  bed  ally  that  Britain 
ever  had,  becaufe  he  cods  us  more  than  them  all. 
Baron  Bothmar,  in  Queen  Anne’s  war,  was  a  va¬ 
luable  ally  :  for  he  lent  us,  at  the  ufual  price,  a  re¬ 
giment  of  dragoons.  The  Prince  of  Buckbug  is 
fo  in  this  war;  without  making  us  any  enemies,  he 
furnifhes  us  for  our  money  with  a  brigade  of  artillery. 
But  our  magnanimous  ally  furnifhes  us  with  new 
enemies,  inftead  of  new  troops ;  is,  upon  the  lead 
fuccefs  we  gain,  drawing  away  our  forces,  inftead 
of  adding  to  them  ;  and  is  every  year  to  us,  in  clear 
money,  juft  fix  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand 
pounds  lefs  than  nothing. 

But  when  we  have  enabled  him  to  conquer  all  his 
ene?nies ,  he  will  then  help  to  conquer  ours .  The  Bri- 
tifh  crown  and  parliament  can  avow  nothing  but 
what  is  juft  ;  but  arbitrary  Princes,  whofe  law  of 
right  lies  only  in  their  own  breads,  are  not  always 
governed  by  the  ftrifteft  rules  of  gratitude.  Their 
practice  has  often  been  to  look  out  for  inftruments 
fit  for  their  purpofe,  whom  they  can  call  allies, 
and  perfuade  to  do  their  bufinefs  for  them  firft,  and 
then  to  leave  them  to  themfelves  to  do  their  own 
as  they  can.  Their  regard  to  their  future  advan¬ 
tage,  fometimes  weighs  more  with  them,  than  the 
remembrance  of  pad  benefits.  Should  he  thiak 
2  that 
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that  our  fears  for  the  Ele&orate  make  his  beft  fe- 
curity  for  the  continuance  of  his  fubfidy,  he  may 
not  think  it  for  his  intereft  to  remove  thofe  fears. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  perfons  may  think  that 
Britain  may  find  it  a  much  harder  tafk  to  conquer 
his,  than  it  will  to  conquer  its  own  enemies,  if 
lie  be  not  one  of  them  :  if  he  fhould  be  one,  the  lefs 
we  conquer  for  him  the  better. 

But  he  is  certainly  a  very  great  Prince.  So  we 
read  in  our  papers  about  three  hundred  times  a  year. 
Whether  the  true  ftandard  of  a  Prince’s  greatnefs 
confifts  in  his  making  his  own  people  happy,  or 
thofe  of  other  countries  miferable,  is  a  queftion 
which  we  are  not  concerned  in.  But  however  we 
may  admire  him  as  a  great  warrior,  or  whatever  be 
our  idea  of  his  greatnefs,  he  can  never  be  a  ufeful 
ally  to  Britain,  or  contribute  in  the  lead  degree  to 
ours.  What  is  it  that  this  revival  of  his  claim  to 
Silefia  muft  probably  end  in  ?  Poffibly,  during  his 
life,  by  means  of  his  fuperior  abilities,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  fometimes  France  help  him,  and  fometimes 
England,  he  may  bejuft  able  to  keep  it  :  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  has  involved  himlelf  and  his  family  in 
a  quarrel  never  to  be  ended  with  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  which  will  feize  every  opportunity  to  recover 
it.  Can  then  a  Prince  be  an  ufeful  ally  to  Britain, 
or  afford  us  any  real  afiifiance,  who  needs  it  fo 
much  himfelf,  and  knows  that  he  has  a  determined 
enemy  catching  at  every  occalion  to  furprize  him  ? 
Before  that  either  of  them  can  be  of  any  fervice 
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to  Britain,  they  mud  at  lead  be  out  of  danger 
themfelves ;  which  from  the  nature  of  their  quar¬ 
rel,  they  never  can  be  free  from.  Should  our  pre- 
fent  ally  beat  his  rival,  and  force  the  Emprefs 
Queen  to  a  treaty,  that  cannot  produce  the  lead 
degree  of  confidence  between  them.  Silefia  is  to 
the  Audrian  family  fo  great  an  objeft  in  itfelf,  and 
fo  very  necefiary  to  the  defence  of  their  Turkilh 
frontier,  that  they  never  really  will  give  it  up.  A 
treaty  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  fufpenfion  of 
fighting.  All  the  faith  of  treaties  is  at  an  end 
with  them.  He  knows  that  the  fird  indant  they 
can  attack  him  to  advantage,  they  will  break  the 
treaty,  from  the  very  dime  principle  upon  which 
he  revived  his  claim.  In  fhort,  the  two  houfesare 
committed  in  an  eternal  war,  which  can  never 
end,  till  one  of  them  is  abfolutely  fubdued.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  them  therefore  can  be  of  the  lead  fervice 
to  Britain,  while  the  other  furvives.  Did  ever  any 
one  think  of  gaining  abidance  from  either  of  two 
fpent  warriors,  which  it  faw  agonizing  in  a  druggie 
for  each  other  s  dedruction  r  fo  F  ranee  they  may 
either  of  them  be  a  natural  ally  ;  becaufe  it  is  the 
intered  of  France  to  keep  up  continual  wars  in  the 
Empire.  France  will  naturally  fupport  the  weaker. 
But  England  has  no  intered  to  ferve  by  the  internal 
wars  of  the  Empire ;  on  the  contrary,  we  can  never 
hope  for  any  good  from  it,  but  in  it$  union.  The 
intered  ol  England  therefore,  fince  there  can  be  no 
peace  between  them,  is  to  let  them  fight  out  the 

quarrel. 
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quarrel.  When  one  of  them  is  fubdued,  the  other 

will  be  glad  of  our  alliance,  and  then  only  will  be 

worthy  of  having  it. 

And  what  is  all  this  daughter  of  German  Pro- 
teftants  to  end  in  !  Probably  he  will  either  fall  in 
battiC,  or  lee  Silefia  loft  in  his  life-time ;  his  fuc- 
cefior  at  leaft  will  not  have  the  fame  opportunities, 
or  the  fame  addrefs  to  make  France  and  England 
alternately  exhauft  themfelves  in  his  defence  :  and 
will  probably  be  forced  to  give  it  up  ;  after  feeing 
an  ample  vengeance  taken  on  his  own  dominions, 
for  the  ravages  committed  on  the  Auftrian. 
Will  he  then  appear  to  have  been  the  friend  of 
Proteftantifm,  for  having  in  his  life-time  twice  ra¬ 
vaged  one  Proteftant  Ele&orate,  held  a  continual 
rod  over  another,  and  at  his  death  given  to  the 
Papifts,  a  pretence  totally  to  ruin  his  own  ?  And 
this  is  the  Prince,  whom,  becaufe  the  French  firft 
raifed  him  up  to  embroil  one  part  of  Germany, 
and  becaufe  we  know  that  he  can  too  eafily  join 
with  them  to  embroil  another,  we  call  a  great 
man,  and  think  that  we  can  never  enough  admire 
him.  Nay,  are  nurfing  and  making  greater,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  demand  of  Britain  fo  much  the  more, 
and  to  ferve  France  fo  much  the  better.  For  to 
France  only  he  can  be  a  ferviceable  ally  :  to  Britain 
he  can  be  at  mod,  but  the  terror  of  an  Eleflorate, 
the  idol  of  the  crowd,  and  the  Hero  of  a  News- 
Paper. 


I  return 
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1  return  therefore  to  my  firft:  pofition,  that  in 
this  German  war,  Britain  (lands  (ingle  and  unaided 
againfl  France  :  and  the  land  forces  of  France  are 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  England. 

We  may  be  told  perhaps,  that  riches  are  the  fi- 
nevos  of  war  ;  and  our  news- papers  will  teach  us  to 
Value  ourfelves  upon  our  having  contradled  eight 
or  twelve  millions  of  new  debt  this  year,  (for  I 
know  it  may  be  confidered  differently)  as  much  as 
if  we  had  paid  off  fo  many  of  the  old.  But  mo¬ 
ney  will  not  hire  troops  to  fight  in  a  caufe,  yvhich 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  are  averfe  to.  Will  the 
Ruffians,  or  Swedes,  or  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Empire  lend  us  forces  to  fight  againfl:  themfelves  ? 
Have  not  the  Dutch  and  Danes  refufed  us  ?  Can 
the  King  of  Pruffia  help  us  ?  On  the  contrary,  is 
he  not  daily  fending  recruits  to  our  enemies  ?  By 
ravaging  Saxony  he  is  driving  its  Proteftant  inha¬ 
bitants  to  defpair,  and  laying  them  under  the  hard 
neceffity  of  reforting  for  bread  to  their  Prince  Xa¬ 
vier’s  flandards  in  the  French  army.  The  refour- 
ces  of  our  enemies  are  infinite.  France  exceeds 
Great  Britain  in  the  number  of  its  people ;  and  by 
the  nature  of  its  government,  is  able  to  fend  out 
as  many  of  its  fubjedts  to  its  military  fervices,  as 
their  King  (hall  be  pleafed  to  order  :  and,  befides 
its  own  fuperior  refources,  France  has  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  to  recruit  out  ofi 
What  has  England  to  oppofe  to  all  thefe  ?  No¬ 
thing  but  the  bodies  of  its  own  fubjedts,  which  can 
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Very  ill  be  fpared  from  its  agriculture  and  manu- 
faftures,  and  the  levies  from  the  didrids  of  Hano¬ 
ver  and  Heffe.  We  may  think  that  we  have  been 
rather  fuccefsful  in  Germany  in  the  two  lad  cam¬ 
paigns,  which  perhaps  may  eafily  be  accounted  for: 
but  is  it  poffible  not  to  fee  the  inequality,  in  the 
numbers  of  men  at  lead,  which  there  is  between  us 

and  our  enemies  ? 


Can  England  then,  ly  its  money  alone ,  he  a 
match  for  all  Europe  ?  If  we  were  lb,  is  it  fit  that 
we  fiiould  wantonly  declare  it,  and  thereby  give 
umbrage  to  every  other  date  ?  Money  may,  in  a 
qualified  fenfe,  be  allowed  to  be  the  finews  of 
war  ;  but  it  mud  find  men  to  make  up  the  fiefh 
and  fubdance  of  our  armies,  which,  in  the  prefent 
date  of  Europe,  is  impoffible.  In  fhort,  all  things 
have  their  fixt  meafure  and  bounds ;  and  the  pre¬ 
fent  war  continuing,  and  parties  remaining  affected 
as  they  now  are,  increafe  the  French  revenue  to 
the  double  of  what  it  .is,  you  cannot  render  the 
French  navy  equal  to  the  Englifh  ;  nor  could  the 
fame  addition  of  wealth  to  England  make  its  num¬ 
ber  of  land  forces  equal  to  the  French. 


Thus  far  we  have  argued  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  the  Englifh  revenue  was  greater  than  the 
French.  But  is  that  the  real  date  of  the  cafe  ? 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  France,  I  fear,  is  greater 
than  that  of  England.  What  the  amount  of  this 
is,  I  confefs  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  form  my 

judgment 


.judgment  upon  the  view  of  it,  which  was  giwn 
us  die  laft  feffions,  by  a  gentleman,  who  from  his 
office,  may  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  it  bdN 
and  who  very  candidly  dated  tns  fubjedt,  and  le»c 
his  hearers,  if  they  had  pleafed,  to  draw  the  con- 
fequences.  I  he  ftanding  revenue  o±  trance,  we 
were  then  told,  is  twelve  millions ;  five  of  them  are 
anticipated,  and  the  remaining  feven,  fubjedt  to 
any  deficiencies  in  the  other  five,  make  the  pieient 
revenue  of  France.  Befides  this,  they  ha/e  boi low¬ 
ed  two  millions  ;  and  thefe  nine  millions  mako. 
the  whole  fund  of  France  for  carrying  on  the  war  *, 
which  he  was  pleafed  to  fay,  was  a  fum,  very  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  expence  of  fuch  a  war.  Now  then 
let  us  confider,  what  is  the  Engliffi  revenue  to  op- 
pofe  to  this.  X  he  ftanding  revenue  oi  England 
for  carrying  on  a  war,  is  the  land  and  malt  tuX, 
which  amount  to  two  millions  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pound  :  to  which  may  be  added,  lo 
much  as  can  be  taken  out  of  the  finking  fund: 
though  fome  perfons  may  confider  that  as  already 
pre-engaged.  But  allowing  however  a  million  and 
half  to  be  taken  thence,  we  have  then  four  millions 
to  oppofe  to  the  French  revenue  of  feven  millions. 
But  be  fide  this,  we  have  borrowed  for  this  year, 
twelve  millions  ;  eight  millions  on  annuities,  and 
four  on  the  finking  fund.  Go  on  then  for  two 
•  years  longer  on  this  plan  :  France  at  the  three  years 
end,  will  be  fix  millions  in  debt*,  and  England,  it 
we  reckon  the  twelve  millions  borrowed,  will  be 
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thirty  fix.  If  we  allow  but  the  eight  millions  bor¬ 
rowed,  England  will  be  twenty  four  millions  in  debt. 
Can  we  need  a  more  convincing  proof,  that  this  is 
a  ruinous  war  ? 

But  why  are  the  French  nine  millions  a  fum 
very  inadequate  to  the  expence  of  fuch  a  war?  No 
one  chofe  to  afk  the  queftion,  though  every  thing 
was  Hated  with  the  greateft  fairnefs  and  precifion. 
Fifteen  millions  is  certainly  a  greater  fum  than 
nine.  But  France  has  fitted  out  no  fleet  this  year, 
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Our  navy  cofts  us  five  million  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds ;  though  it  has  been  all  the  fummer 
employed  in  no  one  offenfive  fervice.  This  at  once 
reduces  the  flock  of  the  two  nations  for  the 
land  war,  to  nine  millions,  and  ten  millions.  Add 
to  this,  the  charges  of  tranfporting  men  and 
horfes;  the  fleet  of  tranfports  to  be  kept  always  in 
readinefs  for  every  emergency  ;  the  difference  of 
Englifli  and  French  pay  ;  and  the  much  greater 
facility,  which  the  French  have  of  recruitinp  and 
fupporting  their  troops  from  the  Rhine  and  Main  •, 
confider  thefe,  and  many  other  difadvantages  we 
are  under ;  and  we  fliall  not  think  the  French  nine 
millions  a  fum  at  all  inadequate  to  any  purpofes, 
which  we  can  effedt  at  that  diflance  with  our  ten. 
Their  ordinary  revenue,  if  they  have  feven  millions, 
cn  the  prefent  plan  of  the  war,  will  enable  them  to 
bring  more  men  into  the  field,  without  borrowing 
at  all,  than  we  can  by  getting  every  year  eight  mil¬ 
lions  in  debt. 
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Every  one,  who  has  thought  on  the  fubjedt  of 
war,  muft  have  confidered  the  three  different  kinds 
of  it :  a  war  of  offence,  a  war  of  equality,  and  a  war 
of  defence.  And  every  one  knows,  that  of  thefe, 
the  laft  is  mod  difadvantageous  and  the  mod  diffi¬ 
cult.  Where  an  army  is  to  defend  itfelf  only,  a 
general  will  find  employment  for  all  his  attentions  : 
but  if  it  be  to  defend  a  long  tracd  of  country  ;  un- 
lefs  the  attacking  general  be  greatly  inferior  in  his 
art,  he  will  ufualiy  prevail.  The  reafon  is,  that 
the  general,  who  adts  offenfively,  has  it  in  his  own 
choice,  when  and  where  to  diredt  his  main  force  ; 
whereas  the  defender  mud  equally  divide  his  :  and 
if  the  attacking  general  fail  in  one  defign,  he  dif¬ 
fers  little,  but  is  ready  to  try  another  :  and  fome- 
where,  at  fome  unguarded  time,  he  will  find  an 
opportunity  to  come  with  five  thoufand,  where  the 
defenders  have  but  one.  Lines  of  defence  may 
perhaps  be  made  effedlual  in  countries,  cut  by  im- 
paflable  canals,  where  there  is  no  marching  but  on 
the  Dykes  of  them  :  and  yet,  even  there,  the 
French  never  formed  lines,  which  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  did  not  pafs  :  but  an  inland  open 
country,  like  Hanover  and  Hefle,  is  not  to  be  co¬ 
vered,  but  by  a  fuperior  army  ;  and  that  ought  not 
to  do  it,  but  to  act  offenfively.  The  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  found  it  fo  in  the  firft  campaign  ;  our  fuc- 
ceeding  general,  with  all  his  abilities,  has  found  it 
fo  ever  fince.  Both  fummers  the  French  have  for¬ 
ced  their  way  into  Heffe,  and  this  year  they  have 
again  pofTefied  themfelvcs  of  a  part  of  Hanover  : 

and 
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snd  every  year  have  brought  a  fuperiority  of  num¬ 
bers  into  the  field  :  as  great  a  fuperiority,  as  they 
ought  in  good  policy  to  fend  to  that  fervice,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  number  of  their  forces  at  home.  I 
know  indeed  that  our  General,  by  the  ftrength  of 
his  genius,  has  been  able  to  make  a  Hand  againft 
them,  and  linger  out  the  campaign  without  buf¬ 
fering  any  defeat  •,  and  this  we  call  a  victory,  and 
are  elated  with  the  fuccefs.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
kind  of  war,  which  the  intereft  of  the  French 
lhould  make  them  with.  Juft  the  contrary  mea- 
fure  is,  politically  confidered,  the  defirable  one 
for  England  :  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  immediate 
iflue,  and  feek  the  French  upon  the  firft  open 
ground  they  have  to  pals,  and  force  them  to  a 
pitched  battle.  To  this  it  is  eafily  anfwered,  that 
neither  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  nor  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  were  ftrong  enough  to  do  this.  I  acknowledge 
that  they  were  not :  and  I  fay  further,  that  they 
never  will  be  :  for  whatever  force  we  may  fend  to 
Germany,  France  will  always  lend  a  greater.  It 
has  more  troops  than  England  ;  and  while  the  Eng- 
lifh  councils  perfift  fingiy  to  engage  in  a  land  war 
with  France,  they  ever  muft  be  interior,  and  ever 
mu  ft  aft  only  on  the  defenfivc. 

Can  we  think  of  loading  our  revenue  with  a 
greater  debt,  and  raifing  more  money  than  we  did 
laft  year  ?  And  furely  no  friend  of  his  country 
would  wifti  again  to  fee  fo  great  a  proportion  of 

fifteen  millions  devoted  folely  to  Germany,  with 
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fcarce  a  Tingle  new  regiment,  or  new  fleet  of  offence. 
Tent  out  all  the  fummer  upon  an  Englifn  Tervice.  Ii 
after  all  this,  and  the  aflurances  that  the  German 
army  was  ninety-five  thoufand  ttrong,  the  1  rcncn 
came  into  the  field  twenty  thoufand  men  fuperior  to 
vis,  when  are  we  to  hope  to  equai  them  ?  if  r  r..rtce, 
even  in  its  bankrupt  ftate,  can  overmatch  us,  when 
in  the  height  of  our  credit,  can  we  afk  a  ftronger 
proof  that  this  war  is  a  ruinous  one  ?  VV  e  may  value 
ourfelves  upon  little  trifling  advantages,  and  fwell 
as  we  will,  our  enemies  know  that  we  muft  burft 
before  we  equal  them  •,  and  will  therefore  draw  out 
the  war  to  its  utmofl:  length,  till  our  credit  or  our 
patience  fhall  be  exhaufted. 

But  in  order  to  give  this  argument  its  full  force, 
let  us  fuppofe,  that  we  had  more  men  to  enlift  in 
England  than  were  in  France,  or  that  we  had  more 
countries  to  recruit  from  ^  and  that  we  could  boi- 
rovv  more  millions  fd ill  to  pay  them  ;  and  could, 
by  means  of  thefe,  bring  a  larger  army  into  the 

field  than  the  French  could  oppofe  to  us  :  this  is  a 
war  which  is  not  only  ruinous,  but  impracticaolc  . 
it  is  carrying  it  on  in  a  method,  which  can  tend  to 
no  decifive  iflfue  in  our  favour,  nor  to  any  efieftual 
damage  to  our  enemy.  5Tis  in  a  country  where  a 
vidtory  can  do  us  no  good,  and  where  a  defeat  can 
do  the  French  no  efiential  hurt.  No  wife  govern¬ 
ment  ever  thought  that  the  end  of  making  war, 
was  merely  the  killing  of  men.  Britain  fliould  of 

all  others  be  the  moft  tender  of  riiking  the  lives  of 
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its  fubje&s  upon  fuch  a  hazard.  The  great  inter) t 
of  war  is  by  viflory  to  conquer  an  enemy’s  country,, 
and  by  lefiening  either  his  provinces,  his  fubje&s, 
or  his  revenues,  to  bring  him  to  reafon.  England 
is  morally  lure  of  effecting  this  every  where  elfe  ; 
but  can  hope  for  nothing  of  this  kind  by  its  war  in 
Germany.  Suppofe  us  to  gain  a  complete  victory  ; 
is  there  any  fruit  of  it  to  be  reaped  in  Germany  ? 
Does  Britain  propofe  to  gain  territory  or  towns  in 
Germany  ?  Would  they  be  worth  having,  if  they 
were  given  us  ?  What  then  is  the  reward  ?  Inftead 
of  feeing  the  French  upon  the  Wefer  (or  that  brook 
the  Dimel,  to  Britifli  ears  unnamed  before)  we 
fhould  find  them  upon  the  Main  ;  that  is,  at  fo  ‘ 
much  greater  difiance  from  England,  and  fo  much 
nearer  to  France  ;  that  is,  we  fhould  have  the  war 
to  carry  on  at  fo  much  greater  expence,  and  have  our 
provifions,  cur  military  (lores,  and  our  recruits  to 
fend  fo  much  the  farther ;  and  our  enemies  would 
find  all  their  fupplies  fo  much  the  nearer. 

Let  us  try  the  chance  of  war  a  fecond  time,  and 
if  the  French  are  generous  enough  to  give  us  an 
open  field,  (which  they  certainly  won’t  do,  unlefs 
they  are  as  ftrong  as  we)  let  us  fight  them  over 
again.  I;  they  fnould  beat,  ail  our  advanced  ma¬ 
gazines  are  lofi  :  but  fuppofe  us  to  gain  a  fecond 
vidtorv  ;  what  would  be  the  fruit  of  it  ?  The  French 
may  then,  perhaps,  retreat  over  the  Rhine  into  their 
own  country.  But  would  any  Englishman  wifh  to 
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follow  them  thither?  Britain  invade  France,  fingly, 
and  by  its  own  ftrength  upon  the  Rhine,  among  all 
its  frontier  towns  ?  The  Duke  of  Marlborough* 
with  the  fingle  ftrength  of  Britain,  would  not  have 
done  it  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  Had  he  then,  or 
have  we  now  a  battering  train  fufficient  to  force  re- 
gular  fortifications?  With  all  the  intermediate  (fates 
of  Germany  for  our  enemies,  could  we  fend  them 
heavy  artillery,  and  that  infinite  apparatus  requifite 
for  the  fiege  of  a  great  town  ?  When  we  had  got  it, 
would  we  keep  it,  if  we  could  ?  Could  we  keep  it 
if  we  would  ?  Or  rather,  long  before  the  necefiary 
ftores  could  be  fent  from  hence,  or  be  brought  to 
our  army,  the  French  would  have  drawn  troops 
enough  from  their  great  garrifons  and  frontiers,  as 
well  as  from  their  interior  militia,  to  furround  and 
cut  it  off  from  every  poflibility  of  return,  F  ranee 
now  puts  not  forth  half  the  ftrength,  it  would  then 
exert,  to  deftroy  an  Englifh  army,  which  it  fliould 
fee  cooped  up  among  the  (irong  towns  of  its  fron¬ 
tiers. 


i 


fi 


If  we  are  fo  very  fanguine,  and  think  the  Britifh 
force  equal  to  the  whole  power  of  France  at  land, 
it  were  better  fure  not  to  cool  the  ardour  of  our  troops 
by  marching  them  five  hundred  miles  into  Ger¬ 
many.  Inftead  of  attacking  this  Bull  by  the  horns 
on  his  German  frontier,  let  us  rather  gore  him  in 
his  flank,  or  pierce  him  to  the  heart  :  Let  us  give 
our  enemies  troops  the  pain  of  a  long  march,  and 
not  our  own  ;  and  land,  as  pur  anceftors  did,  at 
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Calais,  or  Boulogne,  or  Newhaven,  and  march  to 
Paris :  this  will  be  a  much  fhorter,  and  a  much 
cheaper  method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  as  well  as 
a  much  more  effedtual  means  of  bringing  the  French 
to  terms.  Let  us  make  our  enemies  country  the 
feat  of  war,  rather  than  our  friends,  if  we  really 
think:  ourfelves  ftrong  enough  to  cope  with  their 
whole  land  force;  and  it  will  be  a  much  eafier  talk 
to  fupply  our  army  with  artillery  and  the  neceffary 
(lores  up  the  Sein,  to  take  Roan  and  Paris,  than  it 
would  be  to  fend  them  over  the  Maine,  the  Neckar, 
and  the  Rhine,  to  take  Strafburg. 


But  the  abfurdity  of  England’s  ever  thinking  to 
pofiefs  itfelf  of  fortified  places  on  the  confines  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany,  is  fufficient,  without 
mentioning  the  hazard  of  fuch  an  attempt  :  allow¬ 
ing  it  not  impoffible  to  take  a  town,  it  would  be 
abloiutely  fo  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  This  is 
a  war,  therefore,  where  fortune  itfelf  cannot  help 
us  ;  we  cannot  avail  ourfelves  even  of  our  victories, 
and  the  mod  repeated  fuccefs  could  only  multiply 
our  difficulties,  and  double  our  charges  :  that  is,  it 
is  a  method  of  carrying  on  a  war  with  France,  which 
from  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  impracticable. 


If  in  the  prefent  courfe  ol  the  war,  Britain  can 
get  nothing  by  its  viftories,  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  lofe  nothing  by  a  defeat.  Except  only  in 
the  number  ol  the  killed  and  wounded,  which  in 
the  common  courfe  of  battles,  may  be  fet  at  about 
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the  double  of  that  of  the  conquerors,  what  other 
lots  have  our  enemies  to  fuftain  ?  cTbcy  are  driven 
out  of  Germany .  Be  it  fo  :  was  any  one  of  the 
towns,  which  they  (hall  quit  in  their  retreat,  their’s 
before  ?  Will  they  have  a  Angle  fortification  the  lefs 
for  the  greateft  victory  we  can  gain  ?  Or  will  the 
French  revenue  be  at  all  leffened,  or  the  ftate 
brought  fo  much  the  nearer  to  a  bankruptcy,  for 
their  having  no  army  to  pay  out  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try  ?  Stilly  you’ll  fay,  Germany  is  cleared  of  them . 
True,  it  may  be  fo  for  the  next  fummer,  if  the 
French  don’t  chufe  to  march  thither.  But  Eng¬ 
land’s  expence  muft  go  on.  Our  enemies  will  not 
tell  us,  that  they  don’t  intend  to.  go  thither;  they 
certainly  will  go,  if  we  attempt  to  leflfen  our  ex¬ 
pence,  and  withdraw  a  great  part  of  our  troops. 

Where  then  is  the  end  of  our  labour  ?  Can  the 
French  wifh  for  a  more  advantageous  plan  of  car¬ 
rying  on  a  war,  than  this ;  in  which  they  know  that 
no  decifive  ftroke  can  be  (truck  by  us  againft  them; 
and  in  which  they  are  fure,  that  in  the  long  run 
England  muft  be  exhaufted,  were  its  treafures  and 
its  credit  five  times  greater  than  they  are  ? 

And  can  we  hope  to  maintain  our  conquefls,  by 
perfifting  in  a  land  war  upon  fo  difadvantageous  a 
plan  ?  There  are  people  fo  very  inconfiderate,  that 
if  we  are  but  fighting  with  the  French,  they  are  con¬ 
tent.  But  furely  it  becomes  a  wife  ftate  in  making 
choice  of  the  province,  which  it  fhall  fend  its  troops 
to  ad  in,  to  confider,  where  it  can  fight  to  greateft 
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advantage  *,  where  it  can  put  its  enemy  to  moft 
expence,  and  be  itfelf  at  lead  ;  where  its  enemy  is 
weakeft,  and  itfelf  ftrongeft j  where  its  victories 
will  turn  to  its  own  beft  account,  and  by  hurting 
its  adverfary  in  his  moft  eflential  intereft,  reduce  him 
the  fooneft  to  fue  for  peace.  The  war  in  Germany 
anfwers  no  one  of  thefe  purpofes.  France  cannot  be 
hurt  in  any  material  intereft,  but  mint  in  the  end 
carry  its  point  by  ruining  our  credit.  The  utmoft 
we  can  propofe,  is  only  to  kill  them  a  few  men  : 
and  what  have  we  done,  even  in  that  refpedt,  for 
thefe  four  years  paft  ?  Our  Britifh  troops  never  law  a 
General  that  had  fo  large  a  ufe  of  them  :  but  France 
fcarce  knows  in  its  hiftory  fo  innocent  a  war.  Was  the 
battle  of  ITaftenbeck  fo  much  in  our  favour?  or  their 
lofs  of  men  there  greater  than  our  own  ?  Will  fuch 
trifling  affairs,  as  thofe  of  Crevelt  and  Warburg, pro¬ 
duce  any  confequence,  except  the  firing  the  Tower 
guns*,  and  giving  a  pretence  to  fend  over  more  men  ? 

Pid  we  find  the  French  army  the  weaker  laft  rum¬ 
mer,  for  thofe  prodigies  of  valour,  fhewn  the  year 
before  by  two  Engl  in'!  brigades  at  the  battle 
of  Minden  ?  Let  the  General  have  done  his  du¬ 
ty,  and  brought  up  thethorle,  as  he  ought,  to 
charge  the  French,  or  trample  down  three  or  four 
thoufand  Saxon  and  French  foot.  It  would  doubt- 
lefs  have  been  a  very  good  thing :  that  might  have 

*  Fifteen  Millions  fpent,  and  fifteen  hundred  enemies  killed: 
is  it  not  doing  Frenchmen’s  heads  too  much  honour,  to  fire,  guns 
of  triumph  upon  fuch  an  occafior;,  and  fhew  that  we  value  them 
at  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  fcalp  ? 
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more  than  doubled  the  number,  which  the  French 
really  loft  there,  and  would  have  made  the  victory 
more  brilliant.  But  where  would  have  been  the 
fubftantial  benefit  to  England  ?  How  would  the 
main  of  the  war  have  been  affecled  by  it  ?  The 
French  army  perhaps  might  not  have  been  able 
to  make  a  (land  quite  fo  foon  •,  and  might  have 
eroded  the  Main  ;  and  the  Englifh  might  have 
entered  Frankfort.  And  is  Frankfort  worth  to 
England  the  taking  a  French  cock  boat  ?  Was  it  be- 
fore  a  French  town,  or  will  it  after  be  an  Englifh 
one  ?  The  only  lofs  therefore  would  have  been  of 
men.  But  France  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  mere  lofs 
of  men,  which,  were  it  five  times  greater,  it  could 
prefently  fupply,  by  draughts  from  its  militia  ;  or 
replace  when  it  pleafed,  with  recruits  in  Germany. 
But  is  our  ftate  fo  large  ?  or  are  our  hulbandmen 
and  manufacturers  fovery  ufelefs  to  it  ?  as  to  juftify 
the  pitting  five  and  twenty  thoufand  Englifhmen, 
againft  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  French,  merely  to 
try  their  valour,  and  which  (hall  kill  the  mod  men  ; 
with  a  bett  of  at  lead  five  millions  to  three  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  main  !  And  ail  this,  without  the  pof- 
fibility  of  any  one  national  advantage  accruing  from 
the  victory  ? 

The  diftinguifhing  art  of  this  war  has  hitherto 
confided  in  the  railing  trifling  fkirmifhes  into  bat¬ 
tles,  and  victories.  We  overlook  the  ruining  our 
troops,  in  the  prailes  of  their  valour  *,  and  there  arc 
who  knew,  that  they  could  not  make  their  court  in 
any  method  fo  effectually,  as  by  magnifying  the  vic¬ 
tories 
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tories  of  our  German  army,  and  aggravating  the 
Ioffes  of  the  French.  But  with  all  their  Ioffes,  the 
French  have  been  every  year  ftronger  in  Germany 
than  we  :  as  much  ftronger  as  in  good  policy  they 
ought  to  be.  In  reality,  1  fear  we  mull  be  much 
miftaken,  if  we  think  that  France  is  but  juft  fupe- 
rior  to  us.  Could  France  furnifti  out  armies  upon 
the  Rhine,  the  Molelle,  and  the  Maefe,  with  two 
more  in  Spain,  and  Savoy,  all  at  the  fame  time 
and  can  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  all  its  refourcesare 
now  exhaufted  by  lending  one  Angle  army  to  invade 
Hanover  ? 

Do  we  not  now  fee  the  French  court  making  dif- 
pofitions  for  a  lecond  army  ?  and  have  we  not  al¬ 
ready  felt  the  effects  of  it  r  What  then  was  the 
foundation  of  thole  vain  boafts,  which  are  given  out 
every  feffion  ;  that  the  French  are  ruined  ;  and  the 
next  campaign  mull  be  their  laft  *  r  Far  from  be¬ 
ing  bankrupt  by  maintaining  their  ground  all  the 
hummer  in  Heffe,  with  an  army  fuperior  to  ours, 
their  government  now  finds  itfeJf  in  a  capacity  to 
form  two  armies  •,  and  muft  we  not  therefore  have 
taken  a  wrong  meafure  of  their  ftrength,  when  we 
reprefented  their  finances  as  unequal  to  the  expence 
of  one  ? 

*  “  France  is  finking;  fhe  knows  herfelf  finking:  this  is 
“  only  the  lad  effort  of  a  dying  power  :  ’tis  the  effort  of  de- 
Cl  fpair.  Let  us  but  refill  it  firmly,  and  we  need  not  fear  any 
“  thing,  which  fhe  can  do  from  de fpair. 
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We  have  before  feen  the  impradticablenefs  of  mak¬ 
ing  war  with  France  on  the  Upper  Rhine  ?  fhall  wc 
now  then  march  to  the  Lower  Rhine  ?  To  what 
purpofe  ?  To  take  V/efel.  That  is  not  the  French 
frontier,  but  the  King  ot  Fruffia’s.  But  we  would 
prevent  the  French  from  forming  an  army  there . 
The  want  of  Wefel  did  not  prevent  the  French 
from  refolving  to  march  their  army  that  way  in  the 
year  1757,  and  neither  would  it  now.  In  order  to 
effedt  that  therefore,  we  muft  form  a  greater  army 
there  ourfelves,  elfe  we  may  be  repulfed  and 
beaten  back.  But  fuppofe  we  could  prevent  the 
French  from  forming  their  army  upon  the  Lower 
Rhine  ;  they  would  then  order  it  upon  the  Roer  or 
the  Maefe  :  and  is  it  a  matter  of  the  leafb  confe- 
quence  to  them,  where  it  is  formed,  if  we  do  but 
go  after  it  ?  The  French  cannot  propofe  to  conquer 
England  by  fending  armies  into  Germany:  their 
only  hope  is  to  exhauft  and  weary  us  out  by  a  land 
war,  which  we  muft  carry  on  with  them  upon  fuch 
very  difadvantageous  terms ;  and  to  divert  us  from 
their  iflands,  by  employing  our  attention  in  Ger¬ 
many.  They  have  found  that  the  miftaken  zeal  of 
the  nation,  and  our  eagernefs  to  fight  a  Frenchman 
any  were,  have  made  us  willing  to  meet  them  on 
the  ground  of  their  own  chufing  with  one  army, 
and  they  are  now  trying  to  decoy  us  with  another. 
And  were  that  fecond  army  to  be  on  the  Maefe,  it 
would  anfwer  their  intention  better  than  one  on  the 
Lower  Rhine  ;  becaufe  their  troops  would  be  fo 
much  the  nearer  home  :  And  if  the  nation  be  obfti- 
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mte,  and  our  credit  will  not  break  fooner,  rather 
than  not  exhauft  us,  they  will  trail  us  on  with  a 
third  army  on  the  Mofelle,  or  on  any  other  part  of 
their  frontiers  which  we  fhall  choofe*. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  the  nation  to  be  powerful  and 
zealous  enough  to  raife  twenty  millions,  and  that, 
with  the  other  five,  we  could  draw  down  good  troops 
for  another  army,  I  had  almoft  faid,  out  of  the 
moon  :  for  upon  this  earth  I  have  fhewn  they  are 
not  to  be  had.  Go  on  thus  for  three  campaigns 
more,  and  kill  20,000  French  in  each,  till  not  a 

#  A  young  Prince  of  fpiiit,  who  has  diftlnguiihed  himfelf  in 
a  fecond  chara&er,  may  think  it  time  to  have  a  command  in 
chief.  Could  he  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  killed  fif- 
te  en  hundred  Frenchmen,  it  would  have  been  about  the  fize 
of  our  former  victories;  and  under  the  noife  of  fuch  a  triumph# 
he  might  have  gained  another  ellablilhment,  and  a  refolution  to 
form  an  army  for  him.  The  novelty  of  a  foreign  general  is 
now  over.  But  furely  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  lhevv  how  Britain 
could  have  been  in  the  leal!  benefited  by  having  two  fuch  Ge¬ 
nerals  ;  and  two  armies,  (if  it  could  have  found  men)  inftead  of 
one;  and  at  leak  two  more  millions  of  its  treaiure  to  be  fpentin 
Germany  on  the  fupport  of  them ;  and  all  this  expence  incurred 
for  the  fake  of  regaining  VVefel  for  an  ally,  which  he  himfelf  had 
magnanimoufly  abandoned,  when  the  works  of  it  were  intire, 
and  would  not  defend,  either  for  his  own  fake  or  otirs.  While 
with  half  the  treafure,  and  half  the  number  of  troops,  which 
are  fent  to  Germany,  to  ferve  no  one  Englith  or  good  German 
purpofe,  we  might  poflefs  ourfelves  of  the  French  iflands, 
which  they  could  never  retake  from  us  :  and  by  perpetuating  our 
ccnquefts,  gain  to  his  Majclty  a  hundred  thoufand  fubjefts,  and 
to  the  nation  an  increafed  annual  income  of  four  or  five  millions : 
Befidcs  fecuring  Hanover,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  expence 
and  daughter  of  the  war,  when  we  pleafed, 
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battalion  remained  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine  from 
Bafil  to  Emerick.  Still  we  fhould  find  ourfelves  as 
far1  from  peace  as  ever.  We  might  the  next  cam¬ 
paign  be  ftronger  in  the  field  than  France.  But 
how  fhould  we  avail  ourfelves  of  this  fuperiority  ? 
What  would  be  the  advantage  of  it  ?  None.  1  he 
court  of  France  would  know  ol  that  (uperioi  ity  ; 
and  would  order  their  army  not  to  march  that  year 
into  Germany,  and  would  anfwer  their  purp  )fe  juft 
as  well,  by  having  put  us  to  twenty  millions  expenct , 
while  they  were  at  none  :  and  by  having  kept  their 
troops  and  their  money  at  home, would  have  fo  much 
the  better  a  fund,  for  the  next  year  s  war,  when  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  exhaufted.  In  fhort,  this  is  a  war, 
which  France  never  can  be  hurt  by,  and  never  can 
be  weary  of.  A  land  war  with  England  alone  is  an 
advantage,  and  which  France  has  not  enjoyed  thefe 
hunded  years.  ’Tis  the  triumph,  and  not  the  trial 
of  their  arms  to  fight  us  fingle  in  Germany  *  ;  and  if 
they  know  their  own  interelf,  they  will  never  fend 
an  over-powerful  army  thither  to  drive  us  out  01  it, 
and  put  us  upon  bethinking  ourfelves  of  ours. 


»  4 

But  when  we  had  beat  the  French  out  of  Gey  many , 
<voe  would  go  and  afjift  the  King  of  P  ruff  a.  A  gain  ft 
whom  ?  Phe  army  of  the  Empire  ?  Britain  has  nor 
quarrel  with  the  Empire  of  its  own  j  and  it  has 


*  It  will  not  be  a  juftincation  of  this  part  of  the  war,  to  fay 
tb?t  we  have  had  great  fuccefs  elfewhere  ;  becai.fe  I  (hall  here¬ 
after  (hew  that  the  war  in  Germany  has  not  in  the  lead  degree  con- 
tributed  to  our  fucceffcs  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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been  already  (hewn,  that  it  never  can  be  the  interetl 
of  Britain  to  abet  the  quarrels  of  the  members  of  the 
Empire  againft  each  other.  Can  we  give  to  France 
a  greater  pleafure  than  to  fee  us,  their . declared  ene¬ 
my,  employed  in  a  war  with  the  Empire,  their  moft 
dangerous  rival  ?  Shall  we  then  attack  the  Anftrian 
army?  The  Emprefs  Queen  is  not  at  war  with  us. 
And  has  not  Britain  enemies  enough  already,  with¬ 
out  going  into  Eaft  Germany  to  feek  for  more? 
But  they  are  all  enemies  of  the  King  of  P raffia.  And 
are  we  fubjefts  of  the  King  of  Pruffia  ?  He  is  our 
ally.  By  a  treaty  which  does  not  oblige  us  to  fend  a 
man  into  Germany.  IV e  guarantied  Silefia.  In  the 
fame  terms  as  he  did  Hanover,  which  he  was  goino- 
to  attack.  But  he  needs  our  affijlance.  Are  then  the 
Britilh  troops  never  to  fee  an  end  of  their  labours  ? 
A;e  our  men  and  trealures  fo  very  numerous,  that 
we  fhould  fend  our  fubjefts  to  feek  out  Bohemians 


ariarQ  Bofnians  and  Sclavonians,  Bannatines’ 
and  Warafcl  iners,  and  twenty  other  people  of  theEaft* 
with  whom  we  never  had  the  lead  concern?  Are 
ve  fure  that  we  can  conquer  Auftrians,  Ruffians 
and  Swedes,  all  in  one  fummer  fo  entirely,  as  that 
ins  t  lajti.y  or  I  ruffia  may  not  need  our  affiftance 

t,ie  r,ext  llim>ner,  when  the  French  will  invade  the 
Electorate  with  freffi  force?  If  we  fhould  help  him 

to  conquer  all  his  enemies,  is  it  certain  that  he  would 
be  the  better  friend  to  us  for  his  not  needina  bur  af- 
h dance  ?  Are  wc  hire  that  the  price  of  hfefriend- 
ffiip  would  not  rife  with  the  importance  of  it  > 
Is  it  certain  that  he  would  return  our  kindnefs’ 
and  help  us  againft  the  French  ?  Let  us  at  leaft 
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have  a  treaty  to  oblige  him  to  it ;  and  not  truft  it, 
as  it  now  is,  merely  to  his  gratitude.  Did  he  not 
in  the  lad  war  quit  the  French,  who  were  his  ma¬ 
kers,  as  foon  as  he  no  longer  wanted  them  ?  Thefe 
and  a  thoufand  other  queftions  ought  to  be  an- 
fwered,  before  we  refolve  on  fending  our  army  into 
Eaft  Germany.  We  once  profefied  never  to  truft 
our  troops  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  Ems  and  Wefer  :  but  whither  are  they  to  go, 
that  are  to  fight  the  king  of  Prufila’s  battles  ?  If 
our  army  is  to  go  fo  far  into  the  inland  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  how  is  it  to  a  (ft  ?  Shall  it  join  the  king  of 
Pruffia  ?  And  are  Br.tons  then  to  be  given  up  to 
fight,  not  only  under  a  foreign  general,  but  under 
a  foreign  king  too  ?  He  will  probably  ufe  them 
foon,  knowing  that  they  will  foon  be  weary  of  be¬ 
ing  fo  ufed.  Shall  they  then  aft  by  them] elves?  Where 
are  their  magazines?  Shall  they  follow  them  too 
from  Embden  to  Breflau  ?  If  the  nation  is  now 
brought  a  million  and  a  half  in  debt  for  the  article 
of  forage,  how  many  millions  will  fupply  us  at  that 
diftance?  Not  to  afk  how  Englifhmen  are  to  find 
their  way  back,  if  they  fhould  be  expofed  and  rout¬ 
ed  *,  let  us  luppofe  him  and  them  to  be  victorious, 
and  to  oblige  his  enemies  to  treat  with  him  ;  and 
let  us  fuppoie  this  German  prince  to  be  a  more  faith¬ 
ful  and  more  grateful  ally  than  any  other  German 
prince  ever  was  to  us  ;  and  that  he  would  really  af- 
fift  us  againft  France,  What  could  he  do  for  us  ? 
He  might  join  our  army ,  and  beat  the  French  out  of 
Hanover.  Be  it  fo.  Still  Britain  muft  be  at  the 
expence,  and  ftill  keep  up  an  army  there,  and  our 
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fubfidies  mu  ft  ftill  go  on.  Probably  his  would  rife 
upon  it,  and  he  might  then  infift  upon  a  million. 
Has  he  not  without  this  been  attempting  an  increafe 
already  ? 

But  let  his  fubfidy  remain  the  fame,  and  let  the 
French  be  driven  out  of  Germany;  What  advantage 
would  Britain  receive  thereby?  Why  when  the  French 
could  no  longer  come  into  Hanover  and  make  war 
with  us ,  they  muji  make  peace.  Nothing  lefs. 
So  long  as  we  could  keep  his  Majefty  of  Pruffia  in 
humour,  and  he  fhould  find  himfelf  at  leifure  to 
guard  us,  the  French  may  ceafe  to  invade  the  elec¬ 
torate.  But  why  fhould  that  oblige  them  to  fue 
for  peace  ?  Is  the  French  government  at  an  end, 
when  they  have  no  longer  an  army  in  Germany  ? 
Will  their  provinces,  their  people,  or  their  revenues 
be  the  lefs,  for  their  armies  not  eroding  the  Rhine? 
The  Hanoverians,  if  the  Pruffians  and  they  agree 
together,  may  be  at  reft  for  a  fummer ;  but  why 
fhould  the  French  cry  out  for  peace,  when  nobody 
hurts  them  ?  Surely,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  do 
not  hurt  us  *,  we  mu  ft  hurt  them  before  they  will 
fue  for  peace.  For  that  then  we  muft  attack  them 
in  their  iftands,  and  take  from  them  all  they  have 
left :  that  will  drive  them  to  a  peace,  or  pay  us  the 
annual  expence  of  a  naval  war.  If  then  we  muft 
recur  at  laft  to  our  fleet,  and  make  the  peace  for 
ourfelves  •,  why  take  fo  immenfely  wide  a  circuit, 
to  come  at  a  point  which  lies  ftraight  before  us? 
Why  run  the  nation  thirty  millions  more  in  debt,  to 
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do  that  two  or  three  years  hence,  which  might  have 
been  done  laft  winter,  or  this ;  by  which  we  might 
have  fecured  a  peace  and  indemnification  for  Hano¬ 
ver  at  the  French  expence  ;  and  by  which,  now  that 

North  America  is  ours,  we  fnall  have  it  in  our  own 

« 

power  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  as  well  as  perpetu¬ 
ate  our  conquefts,  whether  the  French  chufe  it  or 
not:  no  matter  whether  they  will  treat  with  us; 
from  that  time  they  cannot  have  a  fhip  at  lea,  nor 
a  pofiibility  of  coming  at  us.  The  channel  and  our 
fleet  would  keep  the  peace  *,  we  fhould  not  want  to 
get  any  thing  from  them  ;  and  they  would  not  be 
able  to  get  any  thing  from  us. 


Many  of  my  readers  might  think  it  unnecefTary 
to  purfue  this  argument  any  further  ;  but  ftrongly 
prepoflefied  as  the  nation  has  been,  there  is  no  end 
of  raifing  fuppofitions  in  favour  of  this  king  of 
Pruffia.  I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  he  would  make 
the  Emprefs  Queen  make  it  a  condition  in  her 
peace  with  him ,  that  Jhe  Jhould  join  her  forces  to 
his ,  and  affifl  us  againfl  France .  But  we  muft  have 
helped  him  to  beat  her  five  times  fuccefTively,  before 
fhe  could  confent  to  fight  againfl  her  ally  :  whereas 
hitherto,  he  has  been  nearly  as  often  beaten  as  vic¬ 
torious.  But  be  it  fo,  let  them  both  come  to  our 
aid.  We  (hall  then  have  two  armies  in  Hanover : 
a  Pruflian  and  an  Auftrian  army  :  Hanoverian  auxi¬ 
liaries  in  Britifh  pay.  The  poor  Hanoverians,  I  am 
afraid,  would  not  thank  us  for  bringing  two  fuch 
different  kinds  of  gueffs  into  their  country.  Perhaps 

they 
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they  would  as  foon  chufe  to  fee  the  French  there, 
as  a  Pruffian  army  and  an  Auftrian. 

Let  them  then  go  out  of  it ,  and  both ,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  EngliJlj  army,  march  and  attack  the 
French  upon  the  Rhine.  Still  we  are  not  upon  fo  good 
a  plan  as  the  old  Revolution  fyftem,  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  three  armies  invading  France  upon  their 
own  account,  and  in  their  own  pay.  Let  us  fuppofe 
them  then  to  be  generous  enough  to  fight  the  French 
upon  their  own  pay ,  and  that  the  Empire  and  the 
Dutch  would  join  them ,  and  all  declare  war  againjl 
France .  Should  we  not  then  wifh  all  that  flower  of 
the  German  youth,  thofe  hundred  thoufands,  which 
the  French,  for  thefe  four  years  paft,  have  with  plea- 
fure  feen  cutting  each  others  throats,  fhould  we  nor 
then,  I  fay,  wifh  them  all  alive  again  to  ftrengdien 
our  battalions,  and  thicken  our  lquadrons  in  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe  ?  And  is  not  this  the  very  pofition,  which 
we  fet  out  with  in  thefe  Confiderations  ;  that  it  was 
the  French  intereft,  and  not  the  Englifh,  which  was 
ferved  by  civil  wars  in  Germany  ?  And  thus,  after 
having  granted  every  thing  on  this  head  which  the 
fondeft  prefumption  could  have  afked  ;  after  having 
endlefly  heaped  up  fuppofnions  upon  each  other 
to  ferve  the  prelent  fyftem,  and  made  the  greateft 
improbabilities  concur  to  favour  it,  we  fhould,  after 
all,  be  brought,  two  or  three  years  hence,  to  that 
ftate  of  Europe,  which  in  former  wars  we  fat  out 
in  ^  with  this  (till  remaining  difference,  of  England’s 
being  exhaufted  of  its  trealures,  and  Germany  of  its 

troops. 
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troop;),  bo  much  better  things  were  the  old  grand 
alliances,  than  the  new  continental  connexions. 

.  fr°rb  if  we  are  to  perfift  in  this  ruinous  and 
impracticable  German  war,  let  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  nation  be  as  great  as  they  will,  it  is  England 
and  not  F  ranee  which  mult  fue  for  a  peace.  What¬ 
ever  be  our  fuccefles  there,  France  is  untouched  i 
w  enever  the  french  government  knows  that  they 
can  fend  thither  an  army  fuperior  to  ours,  they  will 
attack  us ;  whenever  we  are  too  ftrong  for  them, 
they  will  not  fend  :  But,  far  from  being  ruined  by 
the  intermiffion  of  a  Angle  campaign  in  Germany, 
they  are  thereby  only  made  the  ftrongerfor  the  next 
Why  then  ikould  France  fue  for  peace,  when  at 
worlf  they  have  only  to  Hand  ftill,  and  keep  their 
money  at  home,  and  their  troops  upon  their  fron¬ 
tiers,  holding  the  appearance  of  marching  into  Ger- 
many,  and  our  ruin  is  compleated  :  for  we  muff  be 
at  ltd  the  fame  expence  ;  and  after  having  got  fix 
anc.  tmrty  millions  in  debt,  muft  go  on  Weight 


.  But  w£e  ll3ve  been  fo  long  talking  of  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  our  ally,  that  many  perfons  will  not  give 
np  their  opinion  of  his  ability  to  ferve  us.  He  has 
been  called  the  magnanimous  by  too  great  an  au¬ 
thority  to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  having  it  in  his 
power  to  do  great  things  for  us.  For  the  fake  of 

fuch  perfons,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  think  of  his  will: 
and  reflect  a  little  on  what  foundation  that  general 

per- 
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perfuafion  refts,  of  his  being  fo  much  our  friend] 
or  how  far  we  can  determine  whether  he  is  moft  in-2 
dined  to  do  us  good  or  hurt.  The  entering  into 
this  confideration  will  be  an  apology  to  the  reader 
for  having  prefumed  to  differ  fo  much  from  the  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  ;  and  as  what  I  have  to  offer  will 
chiefly  confift  of  reminding  him  of  paft  fads,  he  - 
will  himfelf  judge  of  their  confequences. 

One  of  the  inconveniences,  neceffarily  arifing 
out  of  the  number  of  our  prefent  news-writers,  is 
their  being  all  of  them  obliged  to  aim  at  popularity,. 
Hence  whatever  happens  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  time,  thefe  are  vying  with  each  other,  which 
fliall  fay  moft  in  favour  of  that  opinion  ;  and  carry 
the  conclufions  drawn  from  it  to  the  greateft  height. 
And  as  at  leaft  ninety  ninehundredth  partsof  the  peo¬ 
ple  take  their  opinions  from  the  papers,  every  thing 
is  hereby  run  to  excels.  "Wife  men  repeat  what 
weaker  men  write,  not  thinking  themfelves  con¬ 
cerned  to  exercife  their  judgment,  about  matters 
derived  from  io  flight  an  authority  j  but  they  are 
heard  as  their  own,  and  thereby  acquire  the  ftrongeft 
authority.  Great  men  in  their  country  retirements 
t:lk  the  news  in  common  converfation,  not  as  really 
matter  of  their  opinion,  but  merely  to  find  chat 
for  their  country  vifiters  •,  fools  repeat  this  after 
them,  with  the  addition  of  Such  a  great  man  told 
me  :  and  thus  by  the  fcafon  when  gentlemen  come 
to  town,  thefe  crude  fancies  are  ripened  up  for  them  ; 
and  fcrioufly  reprefented  as  the  fenfe  of  the  nation. 


\ 

\ 


fo  far  back  as  the  laft  war,  when  the  magnanimity 


of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  perfidiouinefs 


i 


of  the  K.  of  P - ,  were  the  favourite  topicks ; 

let  him  think  only  how  the  prefent  war  opened  with 
the  moft  violent  encomiums  on  the  bravery  and  good 


conduct  ot  General  Blakeney.  Not  a  day  part  for 
three  months  together,  without  our  reading  fome 
article  or  other  in  his  favour.  And  all  thele  things 
were  affirmed  anrl  fm*  t-mp  rlnrinor  a  time. 



when  from  the  very  circumftances  of  the  fiege  and  the 


ifland,  every  man  might  have  known,  that  no  one 
could  have  received  a  fingle  line  from  him  or  the 
garrifon  ;  and  when,  for  any  thing  the!e  writers 
could  tell,  this  old  gentleman  might  have  been  dead 


a  fortnight  before  the  fiege  of  St.  Philips  began. 


Yet  what  was  faid  by  the  news-writers  upon  fo  flight 
a  foundation,  was  repeated  by  gentlemen  in  the 
country  •,  and  by  winter  when  they  came  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  this  was  confidered  as  the  fenfe  of  the  nation, 


and  he  was  made  a  lord  upon  the  credit  of  it.  Al¬ 


ter  him  the  K.  of  P - became  the  favourite  of 


thefe  authors.  Had  he  done  any  thing  for  Britain? 
Had  he  in  his  former  life  ever  fhewn  the  lead:  fa¬ 
vourable  difpofition  to  us  ?  Had  we  not  long  been 
condemning  him  as  ferving  the  caufe  of  Prance, 
raifing  a  civil  war  in  the  empire,  and  embroiling 
our  allies,  and  making  the  mod  folemn  treaties  give 
way  to  his  ambition  ?  Did  we  not  think  him  at 
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leaft  capable  of  penning  memorials,  which  were 
appeals  to  the  people  againft  our  government,  and 
keeping  a  minifter  here  to  converfe  among  our 
merchants,  and  fpread  thefe  feeds  of  difaffeftion  ? 
Did  he  not  appear  to  us  as  a  prince,  who  in  the 
mere  wantonnefs  of  malice,  was  braving  the  nation’s 
honour  at  fea  •,  fpeaking  in  the  mod  difrefpedlful 
terms  of  our  late  gracious  fovereign  at  his  own 
court ;  and  infulting  him  at  others  by  fending  one 
of  our  rebels  for  an  ambaflador  ?  Had  we  not  con-, 
demned  him  as  breaking  again  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  even  after  he  had  gotten  all  he  claimed  in 
Silefia,  attacking  our  allies  afrefh,  to  fave  our  ene- 
jnies  the  French  ? 

We  fet  out  in  the  prefent  war  with  the  fame 
opinion  of  him,  and  the  fir  ft  fcene  of  it  was  to 
have  been  opened  with  fuch  a  determined  a£t  of 
hoftility  as  princes  do  not  often  forgive.  We  knew 
the  court  of  Ruffia’s  difpofition  to  attack  him,  and 
gave  500,000  pounds  for  55,000  Ruffians  to  make 
a  diverfion,  which  was  feemingly  to  eat  him  up. 
Soldiers  are  apt  enough  to  riot  in  their  hoftilities, 
when  in  an  enemy’s  country,  and  Ruffian  foldiers 
were  not  then  known  to  be  more  gentle  ravagers 
than  Germans :  but  it  was  determined  by  the  ex- 
prefs  articles  of  this  treaty,  that  they  ffiould  have 
all  the  plunder ;  and  that  they  might  be  fure  to 
take  enough,  we  were  to  allow  them  nothing  elfe 
to  live  upon  :  whatever  be  the  licence  of  war,  fuch 

tilings  uo  not  ordinarily  make  the  articles  of  a 
treaty. 


Con- 


Confiderlng  it  merely  as  a  treaty  for  the  hire  of 
troops,  it  was  much  cheaper  than  any  we  have  made 
fince;  being  at  the  rate  of  lefs  than  one  fourth  of 
the  price,  which  we  pay  for  HefTians*.  It  was  for 
40,000  infantry  and  15,000  cavalry  to  be  kept  in 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  pay  of  the  year  1759  :  but 
the  feveral  articles  of  our  German  expence  have  been  fo  carefully 
concealed,  that  there  is  no  making  up  the  account  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,  till  the  end  of  the  following  feffions.  By  the  refolutions 
of  the  27th  of  November,  and  2cth  of  Lecember,  it  appears, 
that  we  paid  to  the  Landgrave  4 26,725  b  for  19,012  men. 
The  Hanoverians  for  nearly  the  lame  fum  [447,882  1.)  furnifhed 
us  with  more  than  double  that  number  (38,750  men).  The 
price  of  55,000  Ruffians  (exclulive  of  any  allowance  for  the 
galleys  and  greater  proportion  of  Horfe)  would  at  the  lame  rate 
amount  to  1,230,0001.  fo  much  more  temperate  are  Hanove¬ 
rians  than  Heffians,  and  Ruffians  than  either  of  them.  I  heie 
fait  were  to  have  maintained  themfelves,  not  only  in  their  own 
country,  but  when  they  marched  out  of  it :  but  our  German 
friends  expert  that  we  Ihould  feed  them  at  their  own  homes ;  and, 
by  an  article,  lucrative  enough  for  mercenaries,  but  unknown 
among  allies,  have  learned  to  double  their  demands  upon  us  for 
forage  and  extraordinaries.  Should  the  reader  flill  wonder  at  the 
difproportion  of  thefe  fums,  he  will  recollert  that  very  Angular 
one  of  Axty  thoufand  pounds,  which  in  the  affluence  of  our  mil¬ 
lions,  was  given,  in  order  to  facilita'e  the  means ,  by  which  th& 
tnoji  feretie  Landgrave  may  again  fix  his  reft dene e  in  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  and  give  frejh  courage  to  his  faithful  fubjeds  by  his  prefeme , 
which  is  fo  much  wijhed  for .  Whatever  may  have  been  our 
compaffion  the  former  year,  for  an  old  gentleman  returning  from 
Hamburgh  to  his  own  houfe;  men  mull  have  winked  extreme¬ 
ly  hard  on  thefe  fine  words,  to  renew  the  grant  a  fecond  time, 
when  the  old  Landgrave’s  refidence  was  already  fixed,  or 
rather  he  was  dying  at  Rintelen  ;  and  when  his  fon,  being  a 
new  converted  papiA,  might  not  have  his  prefence  fo  much 
wiffl’d  for  by  his  moie  faithful  proteftant  fubjerts. 

N  2  Livonia, 
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Livonia,  adjoining  to  Lithuania;  and  there  to 
remain  till  they  fhould  be  wanted  ;  with  40  or  50 
galleys.  1'hirty  thoufand  of  this  infantry,  and  the 
fifteen  thoufand  horfe  were  to  march,  if  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  German  dominions  fhould  be  attacked,  in 
order  to  make  a  diverlion  ;  and  the  other  ten  thou¬ 
fand  infantry  were  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  gal- 
lies,  in  order  to  make  a  defcent.  For  this  England 
was  to  pay  the  Ruffians  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
while  their  troops  remained  in  Livonia,  and  four  hun- 
dted  thoufand  more,  as  foon  as,  in  confequence  of 
the  requifition,  they  fhould  have  pafled  the  frontiers 
©f  their  country  :  and  the  king  of  England  engaged 
to  procure  for  them  a  paffage  through  Poland. 

By  article  the  nth,  All  the  plunder,  which  the 
RuJJian  troops  fhall  gain  from  the  enemy,  of  what  na- 
Vm  e  and  quality  foever ,  fhall  be  for  the  advantage  of 

thofe  fame  troops. 

0 

Art,  yx.\\.  Whereas  her  Imperial  MajeJiy  is  par  tic 
larly  inter efted  in  the  tranquility  of  the  North ,  and 
conf dering  alfo  the  proximity  of  the  countries ,  wherein 
the  diverfion  in  quejhon  will  probably  be  made ,  and 
the  facility  her  troops  will  have  of  fubfifiing  immediate¬ 
ly  in  an  enem/s  country  ;  jhe  takes  upon  herfelf  alone y 
during  fuch  a  diverfion ,  the  fubfjlence  and  treatment 
of  the  f aid  troops  by  fea  and  land ;  as  alfo  the  heavy 
artillery ,  which  they  may  have  occafon  for ,  and  of  the 
details  thereunto  belonging ♦  Signed  at  Peterfburgh. 
30th  Sept,  j  755. 

The 


The  dread  of  thefe  guefts  diverted  his  Pruffian 
Majefty  from  his  intended  attack  upon  the  Eledloral 
dominions,  and  brought  him  three  months  after  to 
fign  the  treaty  of  Weftminfter  •,  folely  to  keep  all 
foreign  troops  out  of  the  Empire,  with  a  direct 
view  to  the  Ruffians  on  our  fide,  and  the  French  on 
his. 

We  thought  he  might  keep  it  ;  and  difgufted  the 

Ruffians  for  his  fake. - From  this  time  he  no  longer 

bore  the  harder  titles  we  had  been  ufed  to  give  him, 
and  we  inltantly  turned  round  in  our  opinion.  He 
was  the  hero  of  the  age,  the  proteftor  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  liberties,  and  the  champion  of  Proteflantifm. 
Fie  was  in  England,  our  fecond  King  and  defender 
of  our  faith.  Even  thofe  men,  whofe  principles 
had  kept  them,  during  the  foregoing  part  of  their 
lives,  repining  at  one  German  King,  now  crank  the 
health  of  cur  two  kings,  as  cordially  as  if  they  had 
been  bom  at  Berlin.  Illuminations  were  made  in 
our  flreets  for  this  new  king’s  birth-day:  and  I 
think,  like  the  mighty  Mr.  Vernon,  he  had  two 
rejoicing  nights  in  about  a  fortnight.  Every  thing 
then  became  Pruffian.  We  had  Pruffian  caps  to 
make  our  ladies  look  fine,  and  Pruffian  crofs- 
bones  to  ffiew  their  men  the  more  frightful;  and 
which  was  more  than  both,  we  had  Pruffian  ale 
for  the  mob  to  get  drunk  with.  Let  any  one  then 
pave  tried  to  infert  an  article  in  a  news -paper,  which 
ffiould  have  tended  in  the  lead  degree  to  moderate 
this  exceffive  regard  to  him  ;  or  which  implied  any 

doubt 
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doubt  either  of  the  good  faith,  the  religion,  or  the 
wifdom  of  this  favourite,  in  making  all  Europe  his 
enemies,  it  would  not  have  been  received ;  the  pro¬ 
prietors  would  have  objected,  that  fuch  an  article 
would  make  their  paper  unpopular,  and  would  upon 
no  terms  have  been  brought  to  print  it.  \ 

’Tis  a  melancholy  truth,  and  not  much  for  the 
honour  ol  our  national  gratitude  ;  but  this  prince, 
whom  we  had  never  thought  our  friend,  and  who, 
we  had  been  ufed  to  think  (I  don’t  fay  rightly)  had 
fhewn  in  his  aft  ions  a  negleft  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tion,  and  in  his  writings  a  contempt  of  every  reli¬ 
gious  principle,  became  at  once  the  flandard  of  all 
excellence  in  war  and  politics  ;  and  has  retained  his 
popularity  with  us  for  a  much  longer  term,  than  our 
great  and  good  King  William  could  hold  it,  with  all 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  faviour  of  Elolland,  of 
Britain,  and  of  Europe. 

He  is  now  called  our  ally ;  and  there  is  a  reverence 
due  to  that  title :  and  therefore  none  of  the  hard 
things,  we  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  are  now  true  :  but 
any  intelligent  man,  who  (hall  recolleft  what  we  had 
been  doing  at  the  court  of  St  Peterfburgh,  and  the 
evident  tendency  of  the  Ruffian  treaty,  will  find  it 
very  hard  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  he  can  ever  for¬ 
get  it  ;  or  that  three  months  after,  when  the  treaty 
of  Weftminfler  was  made,  any  two  courts  in  Eu¬ 
rope  flood  lefs  cordially  affefted  to  each  other,  than 
thofe  of  London  and  Berlin. 

The 
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The  thoughtlefs  mob  may  be  inftantaneoufly  con¬ 
verted  in  his  favour ;  efpecially  as  he  is  a  warrior, 
and  fights  a  great  many  battles  *,  and  the  news  writ' 
ers,  who  pay  their  whole  court  to  the  popular  opi¬ 
nion,  would  foon  afcribe  to  him  all  other  excellen¬ 
cies.  But  the  reader,  who  confiders  how  the  elec¬ 
toral  houfes  mult  have  regarded  each  other  at  the 
figning  the  treaty  of  Peterfburgh,  will  not  help  put¬ 
ting  the  queftion  to  himfelf:  Can  then  filch  fervent 
love  fhoot  up  in  the  breafts  of  princes  in  three  months 
time  only,  out  of  deadly  hatred  ?  Do  the  refent- 
ments  even  of  private  men  fubfide  fo  foon,  after  the 
moft  premeditated  rancour  ?  The  operations  of  fear 
may  be  inftantaneous :  but  love  and  friendfhip  are 
plants  of  a  flower  growth.  The  one  might  fear 
for  Hanover,  and  the  other  for  Prufiia ;  and  both 
might  thereby  be  brought  to  fufpend  their  hatred  ; 
and  after  that  they  would  certainly  talk  in  terms  of 
the  moft  cordial  affection  and  confidence,  were  it 
only  to  conceal  their  mutual  diftrufts.  But  if  the 
conditions  of  our  future  peace  with  France  are  to 
depend  upon  his  favour,  we  can  furely  hope  for  very 
little  afliftance  from  the  friendfhip  of  a  man,  who 
may  think  that  we  have  given  him  fo  inexpiable  a 
caufe  of  hatred. 

Should  the  reader  have  any  doubts  about  thejuft- 
nefs  of  this  reafoning,  let  him  try  it  by  experiment. 
This  treaty  of  Weftminfter  confifted  but  of  one  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  lolely  regarded  the  keeping  of  all  foreign 
troops  out  of  the  empire.  What  was  the  effedt  ? 

We 
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We  obferved  our  part  of  the  treaty,  and  kept  out 
the  Ruffians  ;  but  he  might  think,  notwithftanding 
our  fervile  profeffions  of  efteem  of  him,  that  the 
iurefl  hold  lie  had  of  us,  were  our  fears  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  having  obtained  his  own  purpofe  to  keep  out 
the  Ruffians,  he  withdrew  his  garrifon  from  Wefel, 
which  his  father  had  been  at  an  infinite  expence  in 
rortifying,  and  let  in  the  trench.  He  knew  how 
much  our  dread  of  him  would  make  us  bear,  and 
we  knew  that  he  could  at  any  time  join  with  his 
iure  friends  the  French;  and  therefore  Britain,  far 
from  relenting  any  breach  of  a  former  treaty,  fub- 
mitted  to  make  another  with  him,  in  which  we  feem 
humbly  to  deprecate  his  forfaking  us,  and  offer  up 
our  four  millions  of  crowns  to  buy  our  fecurity. 
I  he  reader  will  find  this  treaty  at  the  end,  and  may 
try  if  he  can  make  any  thing  more  of  it. 

But  may  zee  not  hope  from  his  gratitude  (or  his 
ajfftance  in  our  future  peace ,  after  having  fo  large'y 
ajfijled  him  in  his  wars?  Have  then  the  houfe  of 
.Aufliias  realms  for  our  having  1  o  long  fupported 
them,  and  fpent  fo  many  millions  in  their  fervice 
been  fuch  as  to  admit  of  our  hoping  any  thing  from 
the  gratitude  of  German  courts  ?  Will  any  Prince  in 
Germany  once  think  of  our  money  the  moment 
after  it  is  fpent  ?  What  were  the  returns,  which 
this  very  Prince  in  the  lad  war  rendered  to  the  French, 
who  were  his  makers?  As  foon  as  his  own  purpofe 
was  fcived,  and  he  had  got  what  he  wanted,  he  left 
them,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Queen  of 
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Hungary.  He  afterwards  broke  it  indeed,  and 
when  this  nation  was  rejoicing  at  Prince  Charles  s 
having  paffed  the  Rhine,  fell  upon  the  Quc^n  o 
Hungary  in  time  of  full  peace,  to  bring  him  back 
again*  and  prevent  our  ally  from  growing  too  great. 
Does  he  not  now  know,  whether  we  chuie  to  fee  it 
or  not,  that  he  has  owed  all  his  importance  to  the 
cunning  of  his  management  between  the  French  and 
us  ?  And  is  it  not  the  ufual  policy  of  men  in  fuch 
circumftances  to  lecure  their  enemies,  as  ioon  as 
they  have  wearied  their  friends  ?  Have  we  then  any 
hope  but  that,  flaould  he  have  the  prefcribing  the 
terms  of  our  peace  at  the  end  of  the  war,  his  gi eat 
objeft  will  be  to  make  the  French  nation  his  friends, 
after  having  gotten  all  he  can  out  of  the  Englilh  ? 

Such  are  like  to  be  the  effects  of  this  nation’s 
exhaufting  itfelf  to  raife  him,  and  making  the  con 
ditions  of  our  future  peace  depend  upon  lus  plea- 
fure,  inftead  of  our  own.  Will  he  then  think  it  for 
his  intereft  to  fuffer  his  firft  and  natural  allies,  the 
French,  to  be  ftript  of  their  fettlements,  and  Bri¬ 
tain  made  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  independent  on  him, 
and  all  other  petty  German  conneftions,  from  whence 
only  he  can  derive  his  greatnefs  ?  I'oo  long  have 
thefe  German  Princes,  though  not  their  people, 
found  the  fweets  of  thofe  contefts  between  the  F rench 
and  Us,  in  which  we  have  been  courting  them  foi 
their  troops ;  for  any  one  of  them  to  with  to  lee 
Britain  gain  fuch  an  afcendency  by  a  future  peace, 
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as  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  their  gainful  im¬ 
portance. 

And  what  is  the  merit,  he  may  then  aflc  us,  by 
which  we  can  pretend  to  have  obliged  his  grati¬ 
tude  ?  The  Englifh  nation,  which  is  receiving  no¬ 
thing  for  the  money  we  annually  pay  him,  may 
think  that  he  is  obliged  to  us  tor  it.  But  he  may 
confider  it  in  a  very  different  light ;  he  may  per¬ 
haps  tell  us,  that  we  have  had  our  million’s  worth 
•lOi  our  million  ;  that  he  received  our  money  as  the 
purchale  or  an  immunity  for  Weftern  Germany  \ 
and  that  io  long  as  we  continue  to  pay  it,  and  he  con¬ 
fines  his  ravages  to  the  Eaft,  he  fully  difcharges 
every  obligation  he  is  under. 

His  power  over  us  is  now,  I  hope,  come  to  an 
end  :  but  fhould  we  go  on,  fupporting  and  raifing 
him  up  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Germany,  what  part 
would  be  exempt  from  the  effeCts  of  it  ?  Will  then 
liiiit  favoured  land,  wnich  we  have  lo  long  moved 
heaven  and  earth  in  defence  of ;  by  which  the 
french  have,  in  two  lucceeding  wars,  artfully  laid 
upon  us  the  burden  of  bribing  one  half  of  Germany, 
and  fighting  the  other  :  will  this  devoted  Electorate 
at  lalt  efcape  him  ?  His  demands  will  rife  with  his 
greatnefs,  and  the  time  muft  come  when  our  money 
or  our  patience  will  be  exhaulted  :  fooner  or  later 
he  will  be  wanting  fomething  more  of  us  than  we 
fhall  be  able  to  pay  for  its  immunity.  Will  then 
t!:e  piey,  which  he  has  lo  long  watched  for,  appear 
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the  lefs  inviting,  yfor  Britain’s  being  obliged  to  give 
up  the  protection  of  it  ?  Or  will  the  morfel  be  the 
lefs  delicious,  for  our  having  fpent  there  lb  many 
millions  in  the  defence  of  it  ? 

But  the  honour  of  the  nation  is  now  concerned ,  and 
we  ought. facredly  to  fulfil  our  engagements .  With¬ 
out  doubt  we  ought,  if  thofe  engagements  themfelves 
are  honourable.  Whether  ours  be  fo  or  not,  the 
reader  will  himfelf  judge,  by  turning  to  the  treaty* 
and  will  lee  that  we  have  now  an  opportunity  01  de- 
ciding  this  queftion  by  experiment. 

The  fix  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pound, 
which  by  the  fir  ft  article  we  are  to  give  to  our  ally, 
is  either  the  payment  of  fear,  to  buy  off  the  evil  of 
fuffering ;  or  it  is  the  purchafe  of  good,  to  procure 
the  benefit  of  affiftance.  It  this  be  the  payment  of 
fear,  then  the  firft  and  the  fecond  article  too,  whicn 
in  an  equal  treaty  fhould  refpeft  the  two  different 
parties,  will  be  both  in  his  favour.  Pie  will  have 
the  money  on  demand,  imploy  the  troops  railed  with 
it  as  he  pleafes,  and  call  his  own  intereft  the  common 
caufe .  That  is,  the  money  paid  him,  is  a  ftrict  and 
proper  tribute.  And  the  honour  of  Britain  there¬ 
fore,  far  from  being  bound  to  continue  tributary,  is 
concerned  to  break  loofe  from  this  (late  of  iubjecdon 
as  foon  as  poffible. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  not  the  payment  of  fear, 
but  the  purchafe  of  good  *,  then  the  interpretation 
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of  the  fecond  article  is  ours.  We  have  the  right  of 
judging  what  is  the  common  caufe ,  and  where  the 
troops  railed  with  our  money  fhall  be  imployed  to 
ferve  it.  Make  the  experiment  then  by  a  requi- 
fition  of  fifty  thoufand  men  to  be  fent  to  Hanover 
for  our  afliftance.  If  our  ally  perform  his  part  of 
the  treaty,  the  honour  of  the  nation  may  then  be 
engaged  to  adhere  to  it  ;  if  he  refufe  to  comply  with 
the  obligation  of  his  part  of  the  treaty,  the  honour 
of  the  nation  is  then  concerned  immediately  to  de¬ 
clare  it  void.  * 

But  that  great  queflicn ,  which  has  been  fo  long 
agitated ,  whether  Britain  ought  to  have  any  conti¬ 
nental  connections,  has  now  been  determined ,  and  all 
parties  happily  agree ,  that  it  mujt  have  its  continental 
connections . 

*  There  is  but  one  way  of  evading  the  force  of  this  dilemma, 
(which  the  Author  would  not  have  mentioned,  if  his  anfwerers  had 
not  taken  refuge  in  it)  and  that  is  by  alledging,  that  this  is  not  a 
payment  of  fear,  or  of  purchafe  ;  but  a  gift  of  friend  Chip.  If  it 
be  fuch,  then  a  foreign  prince  will  very  little  deferve  our  money, 
if  he  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  nation  has  been  already  very 
honourable  to  him  ;  and  that  our  kindnefs,  renewed  only  from 
year  to  year,  gives  him  no  claim  of  obligation  on  us  for  the  future. 
And  every  other  nation,  and  perhaps  a  future  parliament  may  tell 
us,  that  at  a  time,  when  the  nation  n.Kas  crouching  under  a  load  of 
fo  many  more  than  a  hundred  millions  old  debt,  and  contracting 
twelve  more  of  new,  our  honour  was  much  more  concerned  to 
begin  our  charity  at  home,  and  keep  our  money  to  be  applied 
where  it  is  molt  wanted,  in  our  own  fervice.  And  then  poflibly 
it  may  appear,  that  the  honour  of  the  public  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  obltinacy  of  a  few,  who  having  once  unhappily  miltaken 
their  ccurfc,  may  think  it  more  for  their  honour  to  perfifb  in  a 
*:ong  one,  than  go  back  to  take  the  right. 
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As  this  is  the  firft  time  thefe  terms  have  been 
heard  of  in  a  political  debate,  and  their  author  did 
not  explain  his  meaning  in  them,  it  will  be  neceffary 
for  the  reader,  before  he  can  form  any  judgment  on 
the  iubjeCt,  to  fettle  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to 
underftand  by  them.  A  continental  connection  may 
mean,  either  a  connection  with  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe,  or  with  a  part  of  it ;  it  may  mean  a  con¬ 
nection  with  a  very  large  part,  or  a  very  fmall  part. 
The  grand  alliance,  formed  by  King  William,  be¬ 
tween  England  and  all  the  other  dates  of  Europe 
againft  France,  was  a  continental  connection  :  a 
treaty  with  any  German  Prince  for  a  body  of  troops, 
as  with  a  Prince  of  Buckbug  for  a  regiment  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  is  a  continental  connection.  Is  it  pofiible  for 
us  to  form  any  judgment  upon  a  propofition,  which 
is  expreffed  in  terms  fo  very  vague  and  indefinite  ? 
Two  things  then  occur  in  the  beginning  of  thisdif- 
cwffion.  The  one  is,  that  this  great  queftion,  faid 
to  have  been  fo  long  agitated,  and  now  determined, 
never  was  a  queftion  before  j  becaufe  the  terms  of 
it  were  never  before  put  into  a  propofition,  from  the 
Conqueft  to  this  time  :  the  other  is,  that  it  never  can 
be  a  qneftion  ;  becaufe  the  terms  of  it  are  fo  very 
vague  and  general,  as  to  have  no  determinate  mean¬ 
ing  in  them,  and  precifely  to  exprefs  nothing  at  all. 

Hov/ever,  as  the  fubjeCt  requires  our  confidera- 
tion,  the  only  fair  way  which  I  know  of  treating  on 
it,  is  by  an  induction  of  the  feveral  particular  fenfes, 
in  which  the  propofition  may  be  underftood,  and 
weighing  the  merits  of  each, 
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If  the  terms  be  underftood  in  their  moft  general 
fenfe,  and  the  queftion  be,  whether  Britain  ought  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  cafe  whatsoever,  to  have  any  fort 
of  connexion  with  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  ?  This  feems  to  be  a  queftion 
too  general  to  be  ever  agitated  at  all ;  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  for  any  man  to  fay,  that  there  may  not  arife 
fome  certain  occafions  and  circumftances  of  affairs* 
which  may  unavoidably  force  us  to  have  fome  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  continent  :  at  leaft,  this  queftion 
cannot  have  been  agitated  fince  the  aft  of  fettlement, 
becaufe  that  was  itfelf  a  continental  connection,  and  a 
very  happy  one,  though  intended  perhaps  to  be  not 
quite  fo  great  an  one.  The  fetching  a  future  Queen 
from  the  continent,  which  good  Englifhmen  may 
wifh  perhaps  might  for  this  time  not  be  from  Germa¬ 
ny,  would  be  a  continental  connection.  If  therefore 
the  terms  of  this  queftion  are  underftood  in  their  ut- 
moft  latitude,  it  cannot  have  been  agitated  fince  the 
aft  of  fettlement.  But  whether  the  queftion  was  de¬ 
termined  then,  or  has  been  more  happily  fettled  now, 
we  fhall  gain  very  little  knowledge  by  the  decifion  : 
For  becaufe  it  is  allowed,  that  there  may  poffibly  be  a 
cafe,  wherein  Britain’s  having  a  continental  connec¬ 
tion  may  not  be  wrong,  it  will  by  no  means  follow, 
that  every  continental  connection  which  it  fhall  enter 
into,  muft  therefore  be  right :  elfe  we  muft  read  our 
logic  back  wards,  and  fay,  Omne  minus  includit  majus , 
In  order  to  fpeak  definitively,  therefore,  and  bring 
the  queftion  to  an  iff  ie,  we  muft  fairly  fay  what 
is  the  particular  continental  connection  which  we 
intend. 
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A  continental  connection,  then,  in  the  next  place, 
may  mean  a  connexion  with  the  whole  continent,  or 
with  a  part  of  it.  A  connection  with  the  whole  can¬ 
not  be  the  fenfe  meant,  becaufe  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  never  was  connected  againft  any  other  part 
of  the  world  ;  at  leaft  fince  the  wars  for  the  Holy 
Land.  Or  if  it  were,  Britain’s  being  in  amity 
with,  or  equally  well  affeCted  towards  every  nation 
in  Europe,  though  a  very  good  moral  virtue,  which 
I  could  heartily  wifH  we  had  a  great  deal  more  of, 
yet  politically  exprefies  nothing  :  becaufe  fuch  an 
equal  connection  with  all  the  nations  of  Europe  is, 
as  to  all  the  operating  effeCts  of  it  in  war  and  peace, 
the  very  fame  thing  as  the  having  no  connection 
with  any  of  them.  Befide  that  the  fubjeCt  , under 
confideration  was  war,  which  in  the  very  idea  of  it, 
excludes  that  of  a  general  amity. 

Britain’s  continental  connections  therefore,  muft 
be  with  a  part  of  Europe  ;  and  if  fo,  they  muit  either 
be  with  a  greater  part  of  it,  or  a  fmall  part  of  it.  If 
our  connections  are  to  be  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
continent,  then  in  order  to  make  the  propofition 
applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe,  the  reader  will  find 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  fubjoining  a  farther 
question  :  Whether  Britain’s  continental  connections 
are  to  be  connections  of  friendfhip,  or  connections 
of  enmity  ?  ror  the  feveral  great  powers  of  Europe, 
which  ufed  to  be  our  allies,  we  have  no  connections 
of  friendfhip  with  any  one  of  them.  Neither  Hol¬ 
land  nor  Denmark  will  have  any  connection  with  us  *, 
and  the  Emprefs  and  Empire  of  Germany,  and  Ruf- 
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fia,  and  Sweden,  are  in  conjunction  with  the  French 
our  enemies.  If  therefore  continental  connexions 
mean  connexions  with  the  great  powers  of  "Europe, 
they  mult  mean  connexions  of  enmity :  for  of 
friendfhip  with  us  they  have  none.  All  the  connec¬ 
tions  therefore  which  we  can  have  at  prefect  with  thefe, 
mud,  I  fear,  be  at  the  muzzles  of  our  mufquets. 


Where  then  are  our  continental  connexions  ? 
An  EleXor  of  Brandenburgh,  in  consideration  of 
the  yearly  fum  of  fix  hundred  and  feventy  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  is  content  not  to  hurt  another  Elec¬ 
torate  ;  and  Britain  for  the  defence  of  it,  has 
an  alliance  with  the  continent  of  Heffe.  It  could 
get  no  other  conneXion  it  mud  have  fome  com 
neXion  •,  and  therefore  took  up  with  that :  which 
is  the  lad  and  only  fenfe,  which  the  propofition,  that 
Britain  mud  have  its  continental  connexions,  can 
be  underdood  in,  to  be  a  judification  of  the  prelent 
German  war. 

Does  then  the  propofition  mean,  that  Britain  ought 
always  to  have  fome  continental  connexions  or 
.other-,  and  that  therefore,  if  one  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  refufe  to  accept  of  any  connexions  with  it,  dill 
it  mud  have  them,  and  mud  therefore  feek  them  in 
another  ?  For  a  moment  let  us  lament  the  fate  of 
our  ifiand,  that  having  fo  long  remained  above  wa¬ 
ter,  it  mud  now  fink,  unlefs  chained  and  moored 
by  fome  conneXion  to  the  continent :  and  then  afk 
whether  the  propofition  in  this  fenfe  does  not  prove 
rather  too  much.  For  if  we  adopt  this  new  doc¬ 
trine,  that  it  is  abfolutely  necefifary  for  Britain  to 
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have  fome  continental  connection,  it  will  thence  fol- 
low,  that  if  the  part  of  Europe,  which  has  the  right 
on  its  fide,  will  not  accept  of  our  connections,  we 
mult  then  make  them  with  thole  that  are  in  the 
wrong :  if  the  party,  which  is  the  ftrongeft,  will  not 
be  connected  with  us,  we  mult  then  conneCt  our- 
fclves  with  the  weakeft.  I  will  not  prefume  to  ar¬ 
raign  the  juftice  of  my  country,  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe 
that  the  former  has  been  our  cafe  :  indeed  it  cannot 
always  have  been  fo,  becaufe  Britain  has  actually 
been  in  this  war  connected  on  both  tides :  but  a 
debt  of  eight  and  thirty  millions,  contracted  fince 
thefe  laft  continental  connections,  will  long  remain  a 
very  feeling  conviction  of  our  having  taken  the 
weaker  fide  againft  the  ftronger. 

But  not  to  lofe  fight  of  our  fubjeCt  in  this  fmoke- 
ball  of  a  pompous  phrafe  :  the  great  queftion, 
which  has  really  been  agitated  from  the  revolu¬ 
tion  to  this  day  ;  and  the  only  one,  in  which  Eng¬ 
land  is  concerned,  is,  How  far  it  ought  to  unite  it- 
felf  in  alliances  of  war  upon  the  continent  ?  And 
the  reader  muft  have  obferved,  that  the  whole  ten¬ 
dency  of  thefe  Confiderations  has  been  to  eftablifh, 
and  bring  us  back  to  the  true  revolution  fyftem  ; 
that  the  only  enemy  upon  the  continent,  which 
Britain  can  be  indangered  by,  is  France  :  that 
whenever  the  other  nations  of  Europe  will  unite  in 
an  effectual  alliance  of  war  againft  France,  it  will 
then  be  the  intereft  of  England  to  join  in  that  alli¬ 
ance  :  but  that  in  every  divided  date  of  Europe, 
and  much  more  in  every  divided  ftate  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Princes  with  each  other,  it  muft,  if  the  fore- 
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going  principles  are  true,  invariably  be  the  intereft 
ot  Britain  never  to  concern  itfelf  with  them  *,  at  leaft 
farther  than  by  offering  its  mediation  to  compofe 
them  :  that  the  French  nation’s  having  taken  one 
fide  of  a  German  conteft,  is  fo  far  from  being  ajuft 
motive  for  England’s  taking  the  other,  that  for  that 
very  reafon  we  ought  fo  much  the  more  to  keep  out 
of  it. 

This  is  the  principle,  which  actuated  our  greateft 
ftatefmen,  for  the  ffrft  twenty  years  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  this  was  the  foie  principle,  by  which 
one  of  the  beft  politicians,  that  ever  fat  on  the 
Englifh  throne,  governed  himfelf  through  his  whole 
reign.  ’f was  the  forming  that  grand  alliance, 
which,  after  having  firft  been  the  faviour  of  his 
own  country,  and  then  of  Britain,  completed  his 
character,  and  made  him  the  deliverer  of  Europe. 
And  nothing  but  that  alliance  could  have  broke  the 
chains,  which  France  was  then  preparing  for  it. 
Flacl  King  William,  when  he  came  to  the  crown 
of  England,  inftead  of  fetting  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  Europe,  and  uniting  the  feveral  princes  of  it  in 
arms  againft  France,  been  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  make 
himfelf  the  head  of  a  German  party,  and  form 
only  petty  German  connections,  and  brought  the 
Britifh  force  into  the  internal  broils  of  the  Empire  : 
the  French  Monarch  might  have  inwardly  thanked 
him,  but  not  a  power  in  Europe  would  have  joined 
him.  And  had  the  nation  been  then  difpofed  to  raife 
treble  the  fums,  which  his  wars  really  coft,  all  our 
trealurcs  had  been  fpent  in  vain,  and  Europe  had 
been  enflaved. 


But 
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But  his  great  mind  too  well  knew  the  Britifh  m- 
tereft  to  be  milled  by  fuch  councils.  Inftead  oi 
chufing  to  be  the  head  of  a  German  fadion,  we  lee 
him  aduating  the  joint  councils  of  Europe,  with  all 
the  Princes  of  it  attending  him  to  confult  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  good,  againft  the  common  enemy.  There 
was,  I  have  heard,  at  the  time,  a  picture  made  of 
that  great  congrefs  *,  but  the  reader’s  own  imagina¬ 
tion  will  eafily  form  one  for  himfelf,  by  perufing 
the  lift  in  the  margin  of  thofe  great  perlonages, 
which  aflifted  in  it,  with  the  number  of  troops  they 
refpedively  agreed  to  raile,  for  the  purpofts  of  this 
alliance  *. 

Such 


Thefe  all  aflifted  at  the  Congrefs. 


The  Elcdor  of  Brandenburg; 
Eledor  of  Bavaria 
Duke  of  Lunenburg 
Duke  of  Zell 
Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel 
Landgrave  of  Heffe  Caflel 
Prince  Chriftian  Louis  of  Bran¬ 
denburg 

Prince  of  Waldeck 
Prince  of  Naflau 
Stadtholder  of  Friefland 
Prince  of  Naflau  Saarbrug 
Governor  of  Bois  le  Due 
Prince  of  Naflau  Dillemburcr 
Prince  of  Naflau  Idftein 
Duke  Adminiftrator  of  Wir- 

temberp 

o 

Two  Princes  of  Anfpach 
Landgrave  of  Hefle  D’  Arm- 
fladt 


The  Prince  his  brother 
Duke  of  Saxe  Eyfeiiach 
Prince  Philip  Palatine 
Luke  of  Zuifback 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg  New- 
ftadt 

Prince  of  Wirtemberg 

The  Prince  his  brother 

Duke  of  Courland 

Prince  Ferdinand  his  brother 

Prince  of  Anhalt  Zeerborft 

Landgrave  of  Homburg 

Three  Princes  of  Ilohten -Beck- 

Duke  of  Holltein 

Prince  of  Commerci 

Prince  Palatine  of  Birkenfelt 

Count  of  Horn 

Count  of  Erback 

Count  Tirimont 

Count  de  Brouay 
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Count  tie  Cryal 
Count  cT  Arco 
Count  de  Rivera 
Count  de  Sanfra 
Count  de  Lippe 
Count  d’Efpenfe 
Count  de  Fugger 
Count  de  Denhof 
Count  de  Carelfon 
Baron  of  Pallant 
Baron  of  Spaein 
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Such  was  the  auguft  aflembly  which  attended 
him  at  the  Hague.  But  could  we  now  raife  him 
up,  to  take  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  parties  in  Europe, 

how 


The  Rhinegrave 
His  brother 

Marquis  of  Caihlemonlayo 
Marquis  of  Caftanago,  governor 
of  the  Spanilh  Netherlands 
General  Chauvert 
General  d'Elwicht 
General  Barfus 
General  d’Autel 
General  Palfi,  &c. 


1  he  ambailauors  and  foreign  minikers  prefent  were. 


From  the  Emperor, 

Count  de  Winditfgratz  and 
Berka 

Chevalier  de  Campecht 
From  the  King  of  Spain, 
Don  Emanuel  de  Colonna 
From  the  king  of  Denmark, 
Count  of  Rebenklam 
M.  Centhe 

From  the  king  of  Sweden, 
Count  of  Oxenltern 

From  the  king  of  Poland, 
IVI.  Moreau 

From  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
Baron  of  Broomgarden 
M.  Prielmeyere 
From  the  elector  of  Brandcn- 
burgh, 

M.  Vandiefl 
M.  Smettau 


From  the  ele&or  of  Saxonv, 
M.  Haxhaufem 

From  the  elector  of  Treves, 
Baron  de  Levon 
M.  Champagne 

From  the  ele&or  of  Mentz, 
M  Talberg 
M.  Meyers 

^  From  the  eledlor  of  Cologne, 
General  and  Baron  Berufaw 
M.  Soelmaker 

From  the  ele&or  Palatine, 
M.  Hertermans 
^  from  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
Count  de  Pielat 
Prehdent  de  la  Tour 
From  the  duke  of  Zell, 

M.  Zieger 

From  the  bifhop  of  Munfter, 
M.  deNort 


From 
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how  would  our  great  Deliverer  grieve  to  fee  the  ge¬ 
nerous  labours  of  his  life  counterafted  and  de¬ 
feated  !  to  fee  Britifh  councils  and  Britifh  treafures 
employed  in  fomenting  quarrels  among  the  princes 


From  the  landgrave  of  HelTe  From  the  duke  of  Hanover* 
Caflel,  M.  Klekk 

»aion  Gortz  From  the  duke  of  Holfteia 

/I.  Reppelaar  Gottorp, 

From  the  duke  of  Woifem-  M.  Tourken 

buttle.  From  the  prince  of  Liege, 

>aron  Crofek  Counfellor  Mean 

Of  king  William’s  own  fubjedls  who  attended  him  to  this 


Earl  of  Nottingham  Duke  of  Schomberg 


The  quotas  agreed  on  were  as  follow  ; 

The  Emperor  _  20,ooo 

K.  of  Spain  in  Flanders  -  -  20,000 

States  General  ■ 1  ■  1  ■  —1. .  ^  ^  000 

D.  of  Savoy,  and  troops  of  Milan  — -  —  20,000 

E.  of  Bavaria  -  -  — -  1 8,000 

E.  of  Saxony  -  - -  — ,  ,  2,ooo 

Landgrave  of  HefTe  -  -  8,000 

Circles  of  Suabia  and  Franconia  -  —  10,000 

D.  of  Wirtemberg  —  6,000 

E.  of  Brandenburgh  —  20,000 

Prince  of  Liege  -  —  6*000 

Bifhop  of  Munfter  —  7,000 

E.  Palatine  - —  -  —  4,000 

Prince  of  Lunenburg  -  —  16,000 

*  Rapin,  vol.  Ill,  fol,  164, 

of 
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of  the  Empire,  whom  it  was  his  great  care  to  re¬ 
concile  to  each  other,  and  unite  in  the  common 
caufe  !  to  fee  Britain,  inftead  of  taking  the  lead  in 
any  grand  alliance,*  humbly  feconding  the  ambition 
of  an  Elector  of  Branden burgh,  and  offering  up 
an  annual  tribute,  to  prevent  his  deftroying  any 
more  than  one  proteftant  Electorate  !  And  how 
would  the  mighty  flatefman’s  ghoft  Italic  indignant 
by  the  man,  who,  when  we  were  funk  fo  low  in 
our  alliances  as  a  little  fubfidy  treaty  with  a  land¬ 
grave  of  Heffe,  and  a  flngle  elector,  fhould  think 
to  raife  them  only  in  lound  ;  and  attempt  to  con¬ 
found  a  diminutive ,  dejenfive ,  ruinous ,  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  meafure  with  that  grand  alliance,  in  which 
he  had  fought  at  the  head  of  Europe,  by  the  help 
of  a  pompous  equivocal  phrafe  of  continental  con¬ 
nections  ! 


I  know  that  it  has  been  faid,  that  England  paid 
all  in  thefe  alliances  of  king  William  ;  and  it  wras 
flattering  the  nation’s  vanity,  to  fuppofe  that  no 
country  had  any  money  in  it  but  England.  The 
Dutch,  however,  paid  their  third  part  of  the  fub- 
fidies  in  both  thefe  alliances,  and  brought  three 
fifths  of  the  troops :  but  whatever  we  paid,  the 
objeft  was  great  and  worthy  of  a  true  patriot  and 
friend  to  Europe.  But  what  was  it  that  we  did 
pay?  The  whole  fum  granted  that  year,  1691, 
for  the  land  fervice,  was  2,380,698  1.  This  was 
to  maintain  the  troops  in  England  and  Ireland, 

and 
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and  fix  thoufand  Danes,  hired  for  the  recovery  of 
that  ifland,  and  for  our  part  of  the  grand  alliance. 
The  effective  pay  of  thefe  land  forces,  being  69,636 
men,  amounted  to  1,880,698  1.  and  the  remaining 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  as  appears  by  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  preceding  and  following  years,  were 
for  the  train,  general  officers,  levy -money,  trans¬ 
ports,  fubfidies,  hofpitals  in  Flanders,  and  contin¬ 
gencies.  The  appropriating  particular  fums  to  each 
particular  fervice,  had  not  then  been  brought  into 
ule  ;  but  in  the  diftribution  of  this  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  among  the  feveral  ferviccs  here  enu¬ 
merated,  what  proportion  of  it  can  be  allotted  for 
fubfidies  ?  Some  of  thefe  articles  in  the  prefent  war 
would  fingly  eat  up  iuch  a  fum.  But  fuppofe 
the  moderation  of  thofe  times  to  have  lei t  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pound  for  fubfidies  :  this  was  all  that 
could  be  paid  among  the  German  princes,  who 
maintained  four  armies  of  forty  and  fifty  thoufand 
men  each  upon  the  frontiers  of  France:  and  this 
was  in  thofe  days  reprefen  ted  by  king  William’s  ene¬ 
mies,  and  by  men  of  the  like  principles  before  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  as  a  ruinous  land  war  :  that  is,  we 
paid  our  money  to  German  princes  by  thoufands, 
to  put  all  the  empire  in  arms  againft  France,  and 
that  was  a  ruinous  war.  We  now  fend  it  to  Ger¬ 
many  by  millions,  without  any  real  allies  ;  nay,  a 
great  part  of  it  to  be  employed  in  enabling  thofe, 
who  fhould  be  our  allies,  to  cut  each  others  throats ; 
and  it  is  right,  for  this  only  reafon,  that  Britain 
mud  have  its  continental  connections. 
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1  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  thefe  fubfidies  did  not 
afterwards  grow  larger.  The  reader  may  fee  the 
gradual  increafe  of  them  in  the  hiftory  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue,  with  every  thing  elfe  which  can  be 
known  on  this  fubjedl.  I  have  extra&ed  the  Ger¬ 
man  fubfidies,  which  we  paid  in  the  year  1 704,  when 
the  Britifh  and  Dutch  forces  marched  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  conjunction  with  part  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  army,  beat  the  French,  with  the  ruin  of  forty 
thoufand  of  their  beft  troops 


In  the  year  1 706  -f,  the  fubfidies  to  our  allies 
were  increafed  ^  but  the  whole  expence  for  the  land 


s. 


%  For  payment  of  her  majefly’s  proportion  ofi  1. 
the  fubfidies  to  be  paid  to  her  allies  for  part 
of  her  quota  of  40,000  men  ;  21,672  fo¬ 
reigners,  18,328  fubjedts,  — 

To  the  king  of  Denmark, 

To  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  CafTel, 

To  the  elector  of  Treves, 

To  the  hates  of  Suabia, 

To  the  cle&or  Palatine, 

ToMonf  Moncado,  for  Iofs  of  waggons  and  horfes,  8,000  00 
To  the  marquis  Mircmont,  400  00 


35,272  00 


37,500  00 
1 1,848  00 
5,924  00 
31,642  00 
712  00 


d. 

o 


© 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


f  To  the  king  of  Denmark, 

To  the  king  of  Portugal, 

To  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

To  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  CafTel, 
To  the  elcftor  of  Treves, 

To  the  elcdlor  Palatine, 

To  the  king  of  Pruflia, 


1 5 1,298 

00 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

I  50,000 

00 

0 

160,000 

00 

0 

*>>952 

7 

6 

?>8 1 2 

7 

6 

4,761 

18 

6 

50,000 

00 

0 

414,066 

13 

6 
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army,  including  all  our  fubfidies,  and  the  pay  of 
our  own  quota,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
2,814,5831.  15  s.  qd.  For  this  our  enemies  were 
obliged  to  maintain  an  army  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Savoy,  Germany,  and  Flanders ;  and  were 
oppofed  by  equal  ones  of  our  allies,  in  all  thofe  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Europe  ;  with  the  deftru<51:ion  of  twenty 
thoufand  French  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  and  the 
lofs  of  a  whole  army,  and  half  a  million  of  treafure, 
at  the  fiege  and  battle  of  Turin. 

I  know  it  has  been  faid,  that  our  allies  did  not 
fupply  their  feveral  quotas ;  but  the  Dutch  proved, 
that  theirs  was  kept  complete  *,  the  reft  might  be 
deficient  :  that  is  to  fay,  inftead  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  men,  our  allies  fupplied  only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  ;  all  of  which,  with  our  own  quota 
of  fifty  thoufand  men,  were  brought  to  fight  againft 
France,  for  an  expence  to  England  of  2,815,000  k 
We  have  this  year  fpent  the  double  of  that  fum  in 
Germany  alone,  and  have  never  had  ninety  thou¬ 
fand  men  for  it.  Is  not  the  addition  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  men  a  better  thing  than  the 
having  none  ?  If  our  magnanimous  ally,  to  whom 
we  pay  a  greater  fubfidy  than,  in  the  year  1706, 
we  paid  to  all  our  allies  put  together,  would  now 
fend  us  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  to  help 
us  againft  the  French,  fhould  we  quarrel  with 
him,  and  fay  he  did  nothing,  for  want  of  the  other 
fifty  ? 


Britain 
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Britain  cannot  indeed  now  complain  to  its  allies, 
for  any  failure  in  their  feveral  contingencies  ;  for  our 
magnanimous  ally  will  tell  us,  that  he  is  bound  to 
none.  Inftead  of  forming  alliances  againft  France 
with  the  great  powers  of  the  continent,  it  forms  con- 
tinental  connections  :  that  is,  it  contentedly  lavifhes 
away  its  treafures  for  a  fomething,  from  which  it 
can  draw  no  troops,  called  by  a  fine  name,  to  which 
it  can  put  no  meaning. 


Till  fuch  great  occafions  fhall  return  again  for  Bri¬ 
tain  to  aCt  in  conjunction  withHolland  and  Germany, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  united  in  a  real  alli¬ 
ance  againft  France  •,  the  true  intereft  of  England, 
or  of  any  part  of  Germany,  can  never  call  for  our 
troops  upon  the  continent.  We  have  indeed  too  long 
been  making  ourfelves  parties  in  the  internal  quarrels 
of  the  Empire,  to  hope  foon  to  fee  that  and  the  other 
ftates  of  the  continent  united  in  fuch  an  alliance  :  but 
till  then  we  can  have  no  connection  with  it.  Previous 
to  Britain’s  having  any  continental  connexion,  that 
continent  muft  be  connected  in  itfelf.  To  talk  of 
forming  a  connection  with  that,  which  is  itfelf  un¬ 
connected,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  5Tis  advifinrr 
us  to  catch  hold  of  a  loofe  heap  of  duft;  which  far 
from  yielding  any  ftay  to  us,  can  ferve  only  to  raife 
a  cloud  to  blind  our  eyes.  But  when  ail  that  conti¬ 
nent  is  connected  with  France  in  an  alliance  againft 
us,  or  the  caufe  we  would  efpoufe  ;  the  fending 
our  troops  thither  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  upon  fuch  a 
pretence,  is  little  better  than  the  running  our  head 

againft 
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againft  a  wall,  and  faying  we  muft  have  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  it. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  Britain,  when  we  fee  men  force 
themfelves  into  power,  by  declaiming  for  twenty 
years  together  againft  a  particular  part  of  Germany ; 
and  then  making  ufe  of  that  power  to  facrifice  three 
times  the  film  in  one  year,  which  others  bad  done  in 
the  courfe  of  twenty,  to  an  impracticable  defence  of 
it.  When  we  fee  men  courting  popularity  by  pro- 
mifing,  that  not  a  man  fhould  go  to  Germany  ;  and 
then  ftripping  Britain  of  its  troops,  to  fend  a  great¬ 
er  body  of  its  natives  to  be  ufed  by  a  foreigner,  than 
we  ever  ventured  under  a  general  of  our  own.  When 
we  have  feen  men  who  had  declared  eternal 

war  with  H - r,  going  contrary  to  the  known 

intereft  of  their  cotintry,  to  their  own  repeated  decla¬ 
rations,  and  the  whole  former  tenor  of  their  lives  $ 
when  we  fee  no  lefs  than  eighteen  millions  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  treafure  fpent  in  one  year,  with  fcarce  any  new 
troops  fent  out  for  Englifh  conquefts  ;  whim  even 
in  thefe  circumftances,  we  hear  of  memorials  com¬ 
plaining  that  enough  is  not  done  for  the  German 
fervice  ;  we  muft  then  fay,  that  it  has  been,  but  ne¬ 
ver  again  I  hope  will  be,  the  misfortune  of  Britain, 
and  not  its  intereft,  that  it  muft  have  its  continental 
connections. 

The  principles  already  laid  down  contain,  I  think, 
a  full  anfwer  to  a  plea,  which  has  been  often  urged 
for  the  German  war,  that  it  is  a  diverfion.  Howe¬ 
ver,  as  it  has  been  ufed  by  great  authority,  fome  of 
my  readers  may  think  that  it  requires  a  particular 
conftderation.  If  others  do  not,  they  may  pafs  over 
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what  follows  :  or  at  leaft  they  will  excufe  the  writer, 
if,  in  the  courfe  of  this  anfwer,  *  they  Ihould  meet 
with  fome  things,  which  they  may  think  too  nearly 
border  on  what  has  been  faid  before.  All  truths  are 
and  mu  ft  be  confident  with  each  other.  *Tis 
the  property  of  error  only  to  fly  out  into  endlefs 
lengths,  without  refpefting  any  common  point  or 
centre.  But  every  juft  argument  muft  have  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  it,  like  the  angles  in  true  meafuring, 
all  coincide  and  clofe  in  with  each  other. 

The  German  war  then ,  it  is  ailedged,  has  been  a 
diverfion  to  the  French  from  their  naval  \  and  pre* 
vented  their  carrying  their  operations  at  fea ,  fo  far  as 
they  might  otherwife  have  done>  if  that  had  not  en¬ 
gaged  their  attention . 

If  the  war  in  Germany  be  confidered  as  a  war  of 
diverfion,  I  would  then  premife,  that  the  very  idea 
of  a  war  of  diverfion,  fuppofes  that  Britain  makes  it 
a  war  of  choice,  and  is  not  brought  thither  by  ne- 
ceflity  ;  and  if  fo,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  wife  ftate,  in  making  choice  of 
the  province,  which  it  fhall  fend  its  troops  to  aft 
in,  to  confider  where  it  can  make  war  to  greateft 
advantage  ;  where  it  is  itfelf  ftrongeft,  and  its  ene¬ 
my  weakeft;  where  it  has  itfelf  leaft  to  lofe,  and  its 
enemy  moft  \  and  where  its  viftories  are  like  to  have 
thebefteffeft,  and  fooneft  bring  its  enemy  to  peace. 

The  prefen t  war  with  France  began  with  a  con- 
teft  about  the  foreign  fettlements,  and  colonies  of 
the  two  nations.  A  matter,  in  which  the  parlia¬ 
ment  declared,  that  the  immediate  and  eflential  in- 
terefts  of  thefe  kingdoms  are  concerned.  Why  then 
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Ihould  we  have  defired  to  divert  any  of  the  courfe 
of  it  into  a  land  war  in  Germany  ?  It  could  not  be, 
becaufe  we  found  ourfelves  the  moft  preflfed,  and  in 
danger  of  lofing  moft  at  fea  ;  for  England  is  on 
that  element  fuperior  to  France,  and  has  been  in  a 
continual  courfe  of  victory.  It  could  not  be  becaufe 
our  victories  were  fruitlefs  ;  becaufe  we  are  gaining 
thofe  very  points  which  we  fought  for ;  and  making 
the  moft  valuable  acquifitions,  which  we  could  wifh 
for.  The  only  acquifitions,  which,  when  we  have 
taken  Martinico,  it  could  be  of  any  advantage  to  us 
to  gain,  and  the  only  ones,  which  it  is  practicable 
for  us  to  keep.  Is  it  then  to  increafe  the  enemy’s 
expence  ?  A  ftate  may  fometimes  think  fit  to  change 
the  fcene  of  a  war,  becaufe,  by  carrying  it  on  in  one 
particular  manner,  they  have  it  in  their  power,  with 
a  few  troops,  to  employ  a  much  greater  number  of 
their  adverlaries.  Thus  Britain,  by  putting  10,000 
men  on  board  its  fleet,  might  oblige  the  French  to 
keep  a  much  greater  number  on  their  coafts.  If  the 
length  of  the  north  and  weft  coaft  of  France  from 
Dunkirk  to  Bayonne  be  800  miles,  then  10,000 
men' on  board  our  fleet,  require  8c, 000  men  on  the 
French  coaft,  for  our  enemy  to  find  an  equal  match 
within  an  hundred  miles  to  oppofe  them*.  But  this 
cannot  be  the  fort  of  diverfion  intended  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  war. 

If  we  would  make  a  diverfion  in  Germany,  it  muft 
be  by  fending  thither  more  troops  than  France  can, 
or  an  equal  number,  or  an  inferior  number.  As  to  the 

*  This  is  what  Sir  Wi’Iiam  Manfon  fays  in  one  of  his  An- 
fwcrs  to  Lord  E ilex’s  Queries  :  Armies  at  land  cannot  fly,  hue 
armies  at  Tea  have  wings. 
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firft  cafe ;  if  the  land  force  of  France  be  greater  than 
that  of  Britain,  then,  in  the  firft  place,  England  cannot 
fend  a  greater  force  to  Germany,  than  France  can.  In 
the  next  place,  if  it  could  fend  a  greater  force  thither, 
it  mull  then  put  itfelf  to  infinitely  greater  expence 
than  France  ;  and  therefore  muft  [create  thereby 
a  greater  diverfion  of  its  own  revenues,  than  of  its 
enemies.  And,  in  the  laft  place,  if  England  could 
fend  to  Germany  a  much  greater  force  than  France, 
the  French  court,  knowing  that  our  army  would  be 
fuperior,  would  order  their  own  to  ftay  at  home  that 
fummer  :  and  in  that  cafe  the  diverfion  made  would 
be  only  of  Englifb  treafures,  in  an  argument  beyond 
our  natural  ftrengch,  without  a  pofiibility  of  doing 
our  enemy  any  hurt ;  while  the  French  money  and 
troops  having  been  kept  at  home,  would  be  the  more 
ready  to  attack  us  in  Germany  the  next  year.  And 
we  have  already  feen  the  folly  of  invading  France  in 
that  cafe  ;  or  of  marching  into  Eaft  Germany. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  England  fhould  fend  an 
equal  force  to  France.  Where  is  the  advantage  in 
fuch  a  diverfion  ?  England  puts  itfelf  to  at  leaft  as 
great  expence  to  raile  and  hire  frelh  troops,  as  France 
is  at  in  employing  its  own  Handing  army  to  repel  it : 
and  if  the  lources  for  a  land  force  are  greater  in 
France  than  in  England,  then  if  from  two  unequal 
powers  you  take  what  equal  parts  you  will,  the  fu¬ 
perior  will  remain  fuperior,  as  much  as  before.  But 
do  we  really  tranfport  troops  into  Germany  upon  as 
cheap  terms  as  b  ranee  can  march  men  over  the  Rhine 
or  Maefe,  making  the  country  maintain  them  in 
their  paflage  ?  Are  Englilh  regiments  railed  or  fup- 
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ported  as  eafily  as  French  ?  Still  therefore  the  diver- 
lion  will  be  againft  us. 

But  the  truth  is,  all  the  diverfion,  which  Britain 
can  make  to  France  in  Germany,  is  by  fending  fewer 
troops  at  double  the  expence,  to  aft  againft  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  French.  Thus  it  has  been  every  year 
of  the  war  hitherto,  and  thus  it  will  continue.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  have  happened  to  have  the  fupe- 
rior  General  •,  but  how  cruel  a  hazard  is  this  expo- 
fing  our  troops  to  ?  The  fuperiority  of  Britifh  valour 
is  a  very  popular  topic,  and  we  are  readily  difpofed 
to  admit  the  force  of  every  argument  to  prove  that 
twenty  thou  (and  Englilhmen  can  beat  thirty  thou- 
fand  French  :  but  a  ftatefman,  who  fhall  aft  upon 
this  principle,  will  be  thought  a  very  fhaliow  politi¬ 
cian  :  and  if  Englilh  foldiers  are  fo  much  more  va¬ 
luable  than  French,  he  muft  have  too  little  a  re¬ 
gard  for  the  lives  of  his  countrymen,  who  will  rifk 
them  upon  terms  fo  very  unequal. 

•  Where  fome  great  and  important  intereft  is  at 
ftake,  I  hope  that  no  ten  thoufand'  Englilhmen  will 
refufe  to  fight  with  double  the  number  of  French  ; 
and  much  lefs  while  fome  grand  and  national  objeft 
lies  in  view,  refufe  to  land  on  an  enemy  s  coaft, 
without  having  feen  the  half  of  their  own  number 
to  oppofe  them.  But  in  Germany  where  no  l-.nglifh 
intereft  can  be  concerned,  and  no  German  intereft 
if  rightly  underftood,  the  matching  twenty-five 
thoufand  Englilhmen  againft  thirty  thoufand  French, 
and  ftill  worfe,  the  expofing  them  againft  forty  thou¬ 
fand,  is  by  much  too  expenfive  an  affair  to  be  cho- 
fen  upon  any  account  as  a  trench  diverfion  j  and 
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by  much  too  ferious  an  affair  to  be  confidered  in  any 
fenfe  as  an  Englifh  one*. 

The  German  war,  therefore,  allowing  it  to  be  a 
diverfion,  is  not  an  eligible  diverfion  ;  becaufe  Eng¬ 
land  mud  put  itfelf  to  a  greater  expence  to  make  it, 
than  it  can  its  enemy  to  repel  it.  I  now  add,  that 
the  German  war  is  no  diverfion  at  all.  By  a  diver- 
lion  every  one  knows  is  meant  the  turning  of  a  war 
from  one  part  where  we  would  not  have  it  go,  to  ano¬ 
ther  part  where  we  have  lefs  to  fear  from  it.  But 
the  bringing  the  war  into  Germany  is  no  diverfion 
at  all.  It  is  not  a  diverfion  of  the  Fovccs  of  France  i 
it  is  not  a  diverfion  of  the  Treafures  of  France. 

As  to  the  former,  it  may  be  an  employment  for 
the  French  forces,  but  is  not  a  diverfion  of  them- 
For  what  one  fervice  has  the  French  court  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  troops  in,  but  in  Germany  ?  They  may, 
if  they  pleafe,  march  them  down  to  their  coaft  :  and 
theie  they  muft  remain.  Have  they  Ihips  to  tranf- 
port  them,  or  a  fleet  to  proteft  them  in  their  paf- 
^age  ?  Though  I  doubt  whether  the  French  troops 
would  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  embarked,  now  that 
they  have  feen  their  men  of  war  deftroyed,  and  the 

*  “  It  is  not  furprizing  (fays  Marfhal  Saxe)  to  fee  fo  many 
a  ileal es  in  an  army.  Thofe  who  have  the  ftrongeft  conftitutions 
perhaps  elcape  the  long  ell ;  but  they  muft  fubmit  to  a  calamity 

wmch  is  unavoidable - i  have  always  remark’d  that  a  finp-le 

carnpa]gn  reduces  an  army  one  third  afleaft,  and  fomctimes  one 
Jialf ;  and  that  the  cavalry  in  particular  is  in  fo  wretched  a  con¬ 
dition  by  the  beginning  of  Oaober,  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to 
keep  the  field.  ’  Does  not  this  explain  the  reafon  why  our  Ger¬ 
man  friends  were  fo  very  defirous  of  having  Englifh  horfe  fent 
over  to  them  ?  .  They  might  perhaps  think  of  the  expence  of 
lor  cs  .  ut  Bntifh  minds  fhould  much  more  grieve  to  think  of 
fuch  numbers  of  their  countrymen  rotting  in  alternate  rains  and 
irons  thro  a  winter’s  campaign. 
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Britilh  fleet  continually  upon  their  coaft  :  yet  where 
fo  important  a  concern  is  at  flake,  it  becomes  no 
man  to  fay,  that  an  invafion  is  impoflible  ;  or  that 
the  French  may  not  fome  time  or  other,  by  feme 
very  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumftances,  be  able 
to  land  ten  thoufand  men  upon  our  coafts.  But 
then  this,  I  think,  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  though 
for  once  they  might  happen  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  our  fleet  ;  and  by  the  favour  of  winds  and  tides, 
and  long  nights,  may  throw  over  ten  thoufand  men 
for  once;  yet  there  will  be  the  chances  of  a  thou- 
land  to  one  againft  the  fame  accidents  concurring 
to  enable  them  to  fend. over  ten  thouland  more  in 
due  time  to  fupport  them.  Thirty  or  forty  thou¬ 
fand  men  therefore  encamped  or  cantoned  upon  our 
louth  coaft,  makes  us  abfolutely  fecure;  becaufe 
the  firft  ten  thoufand  would  be  difpofed  of  long 
before  a  fecond  ten  thoufand  could  arrive  to  fupport 

them. 

As  this  reafoning  feems  juft  in  itfelf,  fo  we  have 
the  evidence  of  fafts  to  confirm  it.  Why  is  it,  that 
the  French  troops  are  not  now  ftationed  upon  the 
coafts  oppofite  to  ours,  but  becaufe  both  nations  fee 
the  imprafticablenefs  of  bringing  them  over  ?  The 
Britifh  councils  certainly  are  convinced  of  this ;  clfe 
why  are  our  national  troops  fent  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ?  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  French 
court  thinks  in  the  fame  manner;  elfe  what  is  it 
which  hinders  their  invading  us  ?  Is  it  the  want  of 

troops  ?  That  may  be  a  reafon,  why  we  fhould 
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not  invade  France  ;  but  it  cannot  be  a  reafon  why  a 
country,  which  has  always  two  or  three  hundred 
thoufand  men  in  its  pay,  fhould  not  invade  us.  It 
is  not  therefore  the  want  of  troops,  but  of  the  means 
to  bring  them  over,  which  prevents  the  French  from 
invading  us.  Were  their  fleet  fuperior  to  ours,  we 
might  then  leave  Germany  as  naked  as  we  pleafed, 
not  a  battalion  would  be  fent  thither.  All  would 
be  brought  down  upon  their  coaft,  and  a  hundred 
thoufand  of  them,  if  they  were  neceflary,  fent  over 
to  ours.  France  therefore  has  not  a  man  the  lefs 
upon  its  own  coaft  for  the  German  war.  It  does 
not  fend  its  army  to  invade  the  German  dominions 
from  choice,  but  necefiity,  becaufe  they  cannot 
get  to  England,  and  have  no  other  ground  to  meet 
us  on. 

If  this  be  not  a  diverfion  of  the  French  forces 
from  England,  neither  was  it  any  diverfion  of  them 
from  the  defence  of  their  colonies  and  iflands.  Thefe 
are  too  interefting  a  concern  to  the  French  trade  and 
revenue,  to  be  negledted  in  their  councils’"  and 
therefore  we  have  always  found  the  French  court 
ready  enough  to  fupport  them,  as  long  as  the  leaft 
chance  remained  of  their  getting  their  forces  over 
thither.  The  number  of  tranfports,  with  troops 
and  ammunition  for  their  colonies,  which  we  took 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  fhew  this ;  and  the 
garrifons  we  found  in  Cape  Breton  and  Quebec, 
and  the  long  refiftance  they  have  made  in  America, 
prove  that  they  were  well  fupported.  It  was  not 
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therefore  the  want  of  troops,  or  their  unwiilingnefs* 
to  fend  them  *,  and  much  lefs  the  German  war,  when 
the  income  of  the  whole  Eledforate  would  not  be 
worth  to  the  French  nation,  if  they  had  an  army 
there,  one  half  of  the  value  of  Martinico  ;  but  their 
utter  inability  to  convey  them,  while  their  ports 
were  blocked  up  by  the  Englifh  fleets ;  which  pre¬ 
vented  their  fending  over  forces  every  where  fupe- 
rior  to  ours. 

If  the  German  war  be  not  a  diverfion  of  the 
French  troops  from  any  other  fervice,  neither  is  it 
of  their  treafures.  What  the  quantity  of  thefe  really  is* 
may  not  be  eafy  to  determine  ;  our  enemies  certainly 
have  fome  millions  to  fpare,  elfe  they  need  not  fpend 
them  in  Germany  *,  which  is  not  their  way  into  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  inftantly  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  though 
it  may  give  them  the  advantage  in  the  end.  But 
though  the  fources  of  their  revenue  were  the  double 
of  what  they  now  are,  yet  the  German  war  would 
be  a  diverfion  of  them  from  no  other  fervice  by 
which  we  could  be  annoyed  *,  becaufe  they  have  no 
other  to  employ  them  in  againftus.  Thefe  treafures 
ofFrance,  whenever  Britain  fhall,  by  theenormous 
walk  of  its  own,  be  reduced  to  afk  a  peace,  will  foon 
grow  formidable.  Too  long  have  they  been  trem¬ 
bling  for  their  Eaft  and  Weft- India  colonies,  as  well 
as  their  American  fettlements,  not  to  fee  the  abfo- 
lute  neceflity  of  a  fleet  to  protect  them  :  and  their  fir  ft 
care  after  a  peace,  if  we  leave  them  that  far  the  great- 
eft  nurfery  of  their  feamen,  their  fugar  trade,  intire, 
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will,  doubtlefs,  be  to  attend  to  their  marine.  But 
while  the  war  continues,  it  is  impofiible  for  them 
to  employ  their  treafures  to  that  purpofe.  They 
might  pofTibly  buy  fhips  of  Danes,  Swedes,  orGe- 
noefe  ;  but  to  what  avail  ?  When  that  could  only 
put  us  fo  much  the  more  upon  our  guard,  give  our 
fleet  an  opportunity  of  taking  one  half  of  them  in 
their  pafluge  into  the  French  harbours,  and  oblige  the 
reft  to  lie  rotting  there  unmanned,  when  they  had  got 
in  ?  While  their  ports  are  all  blocked  up,  and  they 
cannot  lend  out  a  fingle  man  of  war,  but  by  ftealth, 
it  is  abfolutely  imprafticable  for  them  to  raife  their 
navy  to  an  equality  with  ours.  Where  aie  their 
frilors  to  be  found  ?  They  can  only  be  made  by 
long  voyages  at  fea  ;  but  how  can  that  be  done, 
when  they  have  neither  men  of  war  nor  merchant¬ 
men,  which  can  venture  out  of  their  harbours ;  and 
the  fugars  of  their  own  iflands  are  brought  home  in 
neutral  fhips  ?  Will  they  then  attempt  to  form  them 
as  Duilius  did  his  rowers  at  land  ?  Our  Britilh  tars 
would  have  little  to  fear  from  fuch  land- made  fea- 
men.  In  fliort,  tire  prelent  war  continuing,  and 
the  ftate  of  parties  remaining  in  Europe,  as  they 
now  are  ;  no  accellion  of  treafure  could  make  Eng¬ 
land  equal  to  France  at  land,  nor  France  equal  to 
England  at  lea. 


But  lay  others,  though  it  may  not  be  fo  now , 
yet  in  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  the  German  war 

was  a  feafonable  diversion ;  if  our  enemies  had  not 
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fpent  their  force  in  Germany,  they  might  then 
have  attended  to  their  marine  with  more  effect,  and 
that  might  have  made  them  formidable  to  us.  But 
the  very  idea  of  our  chufing  the  German  war  as  a 
diverfion,  fuppofes  that  we  muft  have  been  there 
firft.  How  early  in  the  war  foever  therefore  the 
French  began  to  fpend  their  money  in  Germany, 
we  began  as  foon,  and  certainly  fpent  as  much ;  and 
that  money  employed  in  our  marine,  would  have 
carried  it  to  as  much  greater  a  height,  as  the  French 
navy  could  have  been  improved  by  the  favings  of 
theirs :  and  if  our  navy  was  at  firft  fuperior  to  theirs, 
then,  if  to  unequals  you  add  equals,  the  fuperi- 
ority  would  ftill  be  ours.  But  in  fad;,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  quarrel,  the  French  court  did  attend 
wholly  to  their  marine,  and  had  no  German  war  at 
all.  In  the  firft  year  of  the  war,  therefore,  when 
only  fuch  a  diverfion  could  have  been  of  any  fervice 
to  us,  we  had  it  not  •,  and  by  the  next  year,  when 
their  failors  were  {hut  up  in  our  prifons,  and  their 
fhips  in  their  own  ports  ;  when  Toulon,  Breft, 
Rochfort,  Louifburgh,  and  even  Cape  Francoife, 
were  blocked  up  ;  when  their  fiftiery  was  deftroyed, 
their  Weft-India  navigation  at  an  end,  their  fugars 
brought  home  in  neutral  bottoms,  and  their  breed 
of  failors  therefore  totally  ceafed,  from  that  time  we 
did  not  want  it. 


If  from  reafoning  we  recur  to  fads,  and  recoi¬ 
led  the  courfeof  the  French  conduct  in  the  begin- 
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The  only  profpedt  which  the  French  had  of  in¬ 
vading  us  with  fuccefs,  was,  by  furprizing  us  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  before  we  were  prepared 
for  them.  1  hen  the  nation  was  juftly  alarmed  with 
the  danger  of  an  invafion,  and  owed  a  more  grate¬ 
ful  return,  than  it  paid  him,  to  the  noble  lord,  who 
equipped  and  manned  a  fleet  with  fo  incredible  a 
fpeed,  as  prevented  the  enemy,  and  furprized  not 
only  ail  other  nations,  but  even  ourfelves  :  and  at 
the  fame  time,  with  equal  forefight  and  fteadinefs, 
crippled  the  French  marine  in  the  very  beginning, 
and  prevented  their  manning  the  fleet  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  at  Brefl;  and  Rochfort  to  invade  us,  by  feizing 
all  their  (hips  in  their  return  to  Europe,  till  we  had 
gotten  fifteen  thoufand  of  their  belt  feamen  in  our 
power.  That  was  the  French  feafon  for  invading 
us.  All  their  attempts  fince  have  been  the  effefts 
or  defperation  rather  than  of  council.  But  during 
all  the  year  1756,  while  the  French  had  any  hope 
left  of  invading  us,  they  never  thought  of  entering 
Germany  ;  and  fo  far  was  the  Electorate  from  be¬ 
ing  in  any  danger  of  an  attack,  that  we  brought 
troops  from  thence  over  hither.  England  was  then 
too  great  an  object  in  the  French  councils,  for  them 
to  trifle  away  their  money  and  troops  in  Germany. 
But  the  next  year,  when  they  found  themfelves 
totally  fallen  from  that  great  hope  of  ruining  us 
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ning  of  the  war,  that  will  prove  the  juftnefs  oF  our 
reafoning  on  this  head. 


V,  .  \ 
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at  once,  then  they  took  the  after-game  of  trying 
to  do  it  more  gradually  ;  and  therefore  thought  of 
Germany.  And  whatever  may  be  now  pretended 
of  our  having  chofen  the  German  war  as  a  diver- 
fion,  every  one  muft  remember,  that  the  army  of 
obfervation  was  an  army  of  defence  and  not  of  di- 
verfion.  5Twas  the  child  of  our  fears,  and  our  fond 
concern  to  keep  the  French  out  of  the  Electorate^ 
and  not  of  any  councils  of  diverfion  to  draw  them 
into  it.  Then  only  it  was  when  our  enemies  found 
that  we  had  raifed  a  fufficient  land  force  to  guard 
our  coaft  from  furprize,  and  to  repel  any  invafion^ 
that  they  began  to  think  of  fending  troops  into  Ger¬ 
many :  and  when  by  the  vigilance  of  our  fquadrons, 
at  the  mouths  of  their  harbours,  and  the  lofs  of  fo 
many  of  their  tranfports  in  their  pafiage  to  their  co¬ 
lonies,  they  found  it  impracticable  to  go  any  where 
elfe  ;  then  it  was  that  they  palled  the  Rhine,  ftill 
making  every  effort,  and  running  every  hazard,  to 
fuccour  their  colonies.  At  length  they  found  to 
their  coft  that  they  could  not  go  thither  ;  but  they 
knew  that  the  Englifh  forces  could,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  refilled  there  ;  that  was  the  part  where 
only  they  were  vulnerable  ;  their  beft  trading  in- 
terefl  lay  in  their  illands,  which  were  now  naked 
and  expofed  ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  diverfion  of  the 
French  chufing,  and  not  of  the  Englifh,  to  draw 
the  Britifh  force  into  Germany,  where  they  knew 
themfelves  to  be  invulnerable,  and  were  always  fure 
to  be  fuperior  to  us. 

I  hope 


I  hope  1  have  in  no  part  of  the  foregoing  fheets 

discovered  any  want  of  duty  to  our  fovereign,  or 

of  humanity  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Electorate. 

1  would  always  confider  them  as  our  fellow  fub- 

• 

jeCts,  and  our  fellow  proteftants  ;  I  wifh  that  Ha¬ 
nover  could  be  joined  to  this  ifland,  that  we  might 
confider  them  as  our  countrymen.  But  till  then,  it 
is  for  the  intereft  of  both,  that  they  keep  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  nature  has  placed  them  at,  and  that 
Britain  fhculd  know  nothing  of  the  Electorate,  but 
as  a  part  of  the  Empire,  if  that  and  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  fhould  ever  unite  again  in  an  al¬ 
liance  againft  France.  Till  then  for  England  Sing¬ 
ly,  and  by  its  own  force,  to  attempt  to  defend  it,  is 
taking  the  certain  way  to  bring  the  French  into  it, 
and  making  that  the  feat  of  war  in  every  future 
quarrel.  ’Tis  giving  up  all  the  advantages  of  our 
fituation,  and  joining  our  ifland  on  to  the  continent, 
by  finding  for  our  enemy  a  field  to  beat  us  in.  It 
is  giving  up  all  the  benefit  of  our  naval  Superiority, 
for  the  fake  of  a  diftant  land  war,  which  I  have 
now,  I  think.  Shewn  to  be  ruinous  and  impractica¬ 
ble.  It  is  carrying  it  on  in  a  country,  where  vic¬ 
tory  itfelf  can  do  us  no  good,  and  where  a  defeat 
can  do  our  enemy  no  hurt.  Not  to  mention  that 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  feems  to  be  exhaufting  our 
treafures  to  Support  a  Prince,  who  never  can  have  it 
in  his  power,  and  who  is  yet  to  give  us  the  proofs 
of  his  having  ever  had  it  in  his  will,  to  do  us  any 
Service. 


Pro- 
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Providence  has  been  pleafed  to  put  the  whole  ad- 
vantage  of  the  war  into  our  hands ;  and  I  f-ar  we 

D  ^  ,  , 

are  giving  it  to  our  enemies.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  conquer  for  Hanover,  and  fecure  for  it 
fuch  an  indemnification,  as  fhall  effectually  deter 
the  French  from  ever  entering  it  again.  We  feem 
to  be  taking  the  courfe,  in  which  the  inoft  we  can 
do,  is  to  be  ruined  for  it,  and  difabled  from  ever 
after  defending  it.  Let  any  difcerning  man  afk 
himfelf,  what  one  thing  have  we  done  in  Germany 
this  year,  or  the  French  buffered  there,  to  make 
them  want  a  peace  more  than  the  laft.  It  is  not 
now  the  bufinefs  of  France  to  exert  its  whole  force, 
as  it  did  in  former  wars,  with  three  or  four  armies 
in  Germany.  It  is  not  the  intereft  of  France  to  beat 
us  out  from  thence ;  that  would  open  our  eyes.  The 
French  themfelves  have  found  already  ;  and  then 
the  people  of  England  would  foon  fee,  that  the 
crown  of  France  can  get  nothing  in  Hanover,  and 
Britain  can  lofe  nothing  :  and  the  French,  if  we  in- 
treated  them,  would  not  fuller  their  army  to  ftay 
there  a  twelvemonth  round.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
the  intereft  of  either  of  the  two  generals  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war :  it  certainly  is  not  the  French  intereft ; 
and  our  foreign  general  has  it  not  in  his  power  to 
do  it,  though  his  fuccefs  fhould  be  five  times  greater 
than  any  he  has  yet  met  with.  Put  his  three  campaigns 
into  one  •,  (not  the  expences  of  them,  they  will  re¬ 
main  a  heavy  load  of  debt  on  our  revenue  :  our 
millions  in  Germany,  too  like  to  our  moments,  ferc- 
unt  &  imputantur  ■,)  but  put  the  victories  of  his  three 
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Campaigns  all  into  one  ;  three  fuch  as  thofe  of  Cre- 
veltj.  Minden,  and  Warburg  h,  all  in  a  lummer 
could  have  no  effed  on  France  towards  putting  an 
end  to  the  war.  The  French  court  at  the  worft 
could  but  have  their  army  driven  home  ;  and  would 
be  as  ready  the  next  year  to  invade  the  Eledorate 
as  tne  laft.  In  ffort,  there  has  never  any  reafon 
yet  been  given  to  convince  us,  that  France  may  not, 
with  little  more  than  its  ordinary  revenue,  keep  on 
tnc  war  in  its  prefent  irate  for  ten  years  to  come. 
France,  while  it  is  itfelf  buffering  nothing,  and  run  ¬ 
ning  its  enemy  every  year  ten  millions  nearer  its 
ruin,  will  not  fue  for  peace.  Many  perfons  I  know 
will  think  it  ftrange  to  hear  of  ruin  in  the  midft  of 
vidory  and  fuccefs.  The  Engl  iff  nation,  it  will 
be  faid,  never  appeared  fo  great  as  it  has  the  laft 
year.  But  may  we  not  deceive  ourfelves  by  making 
the  vaft  increafe  of  our  debt  the  meafure  of  our 
gi  eatneis  ?  Can  our  concjuefts  be  rendered  in  the 
icait  degree  more  fecure,  for  any  the  greateft  fuc- 
ceffes  we  can  hope  for  in  Germany  ?  The  only  way 
to  italic  the  prefent,  is  to  go  on  to  make  more  : 
not  trifling  ones  on  the  Miffiftippi,  but  by  feizing 
the  French  iilands,  and  holding  their  whole  Wdh 
Inciia  tiade  at  our  difpofa!  ;  and  thereby  cutting  off 
foe  rmans  of  their  prefent  fupplies,  as  well  as  malt¬ 
ing  them  willing  to  fubnrit  to  any  terms  to  recover 
part  of  tneii  lones?  *  Is  there  any  poffible  way 
left  for  the  French  to  fave  or  recover  their  colonies, 

Jn  i  cforing  back  a  part  of  theft  iilands,  we  may  be  prac- 
tifmg  ourfelves  a  magnanimity  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  initead 
«)  being  the  humble  trumpeters  of  another  man’s. 


but 
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but  only  by  beating  or  exhaufting  us  in  Germany  ? 
Could  they  do  either,  if  we  would  not  go  thither  ? 
Shall  we  be  the  better  able  to  defend  our  conquefts 
for  our  having  three  years  hence  fifty  millions  the 
lefs  in  our  pockets  ? 

I  know  it  is  faid  that  we  have  money  enough .  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  hi  herto  we  have  felt  no  want  of  it: 
but  furely  the  moft  fanguine  among  us  will  not  f  y 
that  an  expence  of  fifteen  millions  is  to  be  continued 
fifteen  years  longer.  Should  other  wife  and  good 
men  think,  that  we  cannot  fupport  fuch  an  enormous 
expence  beyond  another  year;  yet  no  one,  as  a  friend 
of  his  country*  would  be  fond  of  giving  his  reafons 
for  it.  There  are  others,  indeed,  who  think  that 
the  greater  debt  we  incur,  the  better;  becaufe  then, 
fay  they,  we  fhall  be  fo  much  the  nearer  wiping  out 
the  whole.  The  third  fort  are  not  the  people  with 
which  I  fhall  reafon  :  I  only  wifh  that  the  two  for¬ 
mer  would  bethink  thcmfelves  in  time  of  the  dan¬ 
gers,  to  which  they  expofe  the  public  from  them, 
by  running  the  war  into  an  expence  fo  much  be¬ 
yond  our  abilities* 

I  am  as  thankful  as  any  man  for  the  taking  of 
Montreal ;  but  that  fervice  has  been  compleated  by 
the  regiments  which  were  there  before  ;  the  nation 
therefore  has  this  year  been  at  no  expence  of  tranl- 
ports,  &c.  upon  that  account.  Nor  has  any  ex** 
pedition  which  we  know  of  been  formed  this  year, 
any  more  than  the  laft,  againft  the  French  iflands. 
While  the  only  poflefiions  of  value  belonging  to  our 
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enemies  out  of  France,  have  lain  open  to  our  con- 
quefts,  our  men  of  war  have  been  watching  a  few 
ran -away  (hips  in  the  Villain  for  want  of  other  em¬ 
ployment  *,  yet  with  fcarce  any  frefh  national  at¬ 
tempts  of  conquefts  more  than  the  continuation  of 
thole  of  laft  year,  our  expences  have  increafed.  I 
have  hitherto  fpolcen  of  fifteen  millions  ;  but  will 
not  the  real  charge  of  this  year  1760  be  eighteen 
millions  ?  And  have  we  not  even  this  fummer  heard 
of  memorials,  complaining,  that  enough  is  not  done 
for  the  German  fervice  ?  As  the  demands  ,for  the 
Britifh  war  muft  necefifarily  be  reduced  }  thofe  for 
the  German  feem  to  be  increafing. 

We  are  now  going  to  create  twelve  millions  new 
debt,  with  an  expence  poffibly  of  twenty :  If  in¬ 
deed  a  Britifh  parliament  will  concur,  to  fix  in  the 
unbiafied  mind  of  our  gracious  fovereign,  fo  very 
erroneous  a  ftandard  of  loyalty.  Can  Gentlemen 
think  of  going  on  thus  to  load  our  national  induftry 
with  the  intereft  of  twelve  millions  a  year  ;  for  a 
fervice,  in  which,  fuppofing  our  army  to  be  as  fuc- 
cefsful  as  we  pleafe,  it  will  be  hard  to  point  out  any 
benefit,  even  of  the  fmalleft  value,  which  can  refult 
to  Britain  ?  We  may  talk  as  we  pleafe  of  a  French 
bankruptcy  •,  but  can  any  man  prove,  that  our  ene¬ 
mies  may  not  go  on  feven  years  longer  ?  Will  any 
man  avow  the  running  his  country  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  farther  in  debt  ?  Dare  we  imagine  that  our 
credit  can  extend  fo  far ;  or  our  manufactures  and 
exports,  bear  the  load  of  fuch  an  intereft?  I  will 

leave 
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leave  the  reader  to  picture  to  himfelf,  what  muff 
happen  long  before  we  have  gone  fuch  a  length. 
Shall  we  then,  when  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
have  been  drawing  their  money  out  of  our  hands, 
and  quarrelling  with  us  for  the  principal  ;  with  all 
the  confufions  of  bankruptcy  ;  in  that  general  ftate 
of  diftruft,  which  every  individual  muft  have  of 
his  neighbour-,  with  our  fwords  pofiibly  aimed  at 
each  other’s  throats  ;  fhall  we  then  be  able  to  raife 
ten  millions  within  the  year  to  protect  the  Electo¬ 
rate,  or  to  defend  ourfelves  ? 

Some  of  my  readers  will  recoiled  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  the  hiftory  of  one  of  the  firft  of  the  ancient 
flates-,  which,  tho’ under  a  popular  government,  was 
efteemed  the  wifeft,  till  that  fatal  period  ;  when,  be¬ 
ing  engaged  in  a  war  at  home  with  their  only  dan¬ 
gerous  rival,  which  was  fuperior  to  them  at  land,  but 
which  they  triumphed  over  every  year  at  fea  with  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  fail ;  they  at  length,  when  their 
riches  and  naval  power  were  at  their  greateft  heighth, 
and  their  enemy’s  coaft  lay  all  open  to  them,  neg- 
leCted  their  own  war,  to  go  upon  a  diftant  land-war, 
in  fupport  of  a  little  remote  date,  fcarce  heard  of  be¬ 
fore,  and  made  important  only  by  that  alliance.  We 
fhall  foon,  I  hope,  fee  the  miftake  of  perfifting  in 
any  fuch  impracticable  attempts  ;  and  fhall  not  give 
occafion  for  pofterity  to  pafs  the  fame  judgment  upon 
our  German  war,  as  the  wife  Roman  did  upon  the 
Sicilian  :  Hie  primutn  opes  illius  civitatis  viS#,  com - 

minute,  deprejf?que  junt :  in  hoc  portu  Atkenienfium 
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nolilitatls ,  imperii ,  gloria;  naufragium  faSlum,  exijli- 
watur .  Cic.  in  Ver. 

—  -  ^  _  _  _ 
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Tr, (inflation  of  a  Convention  between  his  Majefy 
and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  concluded  and  figned, 
at  London ,  the  iith  of  adpril,  1758* 

TRANSLATION. 

WHEREAS  a  treaty  between  their  Britannic 
and  Pruffian  Majefties  was  concluded  and 
figned  on  the  h  6th  day  of  January  1756,  the  fti- 
Filiations  whereof  tended  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
general  peace  of  Europe,  and  of  Germany  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  and  whereas  fince  that  period  France  has 
not  only  invaded  the  Empire  with  numerous  armies 
and  attacked  their  aforefaid  Majefties  and  their  al¬ 
lies,  but  has  alfo  excited  other  powers  to  aft  in  like 
manner :  and  whereas  it  is  fo  notorious,  that  the 
extraordinary  efforts  made  by  his  Pruffian  Majefty 
t0  c'c^end  himfelf  againft  the  number  of  enemies, 
who  have  attacked  him  on  fo  many  fides  at  once, 
have  occafioned  a  very  great  and  burdenfome  ex- 
pcn*.^  ;  whiift,  on  the  other  hand,  his  revenues  have 
ocen  greatly  diminiffied  in  thofe  parts  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  which  have  been  the  feat  of  war;  and  their 
majefties  having  mutually  determined  to  continue 
tneir  efforts  for  their  reciprocal  defence  and  fecurity, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  poffeffions,  for  the  pro- 
t  eft  ion  of  their  allies,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Germanic  body  ;  his  Britannic  Ma- 
j-.‘)  h^s  relolved,  in  confequence  of  thefe  confide- 
nations,  to  give  an  immediate  fuccour,  in  money, 

to 
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to  his  PrufTian  Majefty,  as  the  fpeedieft  and  molt 
effe&ual;  and  their  aforefaid  Majefties  have  thought 
proper,  that  a  convention  fhould  be  made  thereupon, 
in  order  to  declare  and  afcertain  their  reciprocal  in¬ 
tentions  in  this  refpedt ;  for  which  purpofe  they  have 
appointed  and  authorized  their  refpedive  minifters, 
viz.  In  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty,  his  privy  counfellors,  Sir  Robert  Henley, 
knight,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  John  earl  of  Granville,  prefident  of  his  coun¬ 
cil,  Thomas  Holies  duke  of  Newcaftle,  firft  lord 
commiffioner  of  his  treafury,  Robert  earl  of  Hol- 
dernefie,  one  of  his  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
Philip  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  William  Pitt,  efquire, 
another  of  his  principal  fecretaries  of  (late  ;  and  in 
the  name  and  on  the  part  of  his  PrufTian  Majefty, 
the  Sieurs  Dodo  Henry  baron  of  Knyphaufen,  his 
privy  counfellor  of  embafty  and  minifter  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  the  court  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and 
Lewis  Michel  1,  his  charge  d *  affaires  at  the  faid 
court ;  who,  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  refpeftive  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles. 


I. 

His  Majefty  the  king  of  Great  Britain  engages  to 
caufe  to  be  paid,  in  the  city  of  London,  to  the  per- 
fon  or  perfons  who  fhall  be  authorized  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  by  his  Majefty  the  king  of  Pruflia,  the  fumof 
four  millions  of  German  crowns,  amounting  to  fix 
hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  potmds  fterling ; 
which  entire  Turn  lhall  be  paid  at  once,  immediately 

after 
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after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  upon  the  re- 
ouifition  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty. 

II. 

His  Majefty  the  king  of  Prufiia  engages,  on  his 
part,  to  employ  the  Paid  fum  in  keeping  up  and  aug¬ 
menting  his  forces,  which  fhall  aft  in  the  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous  manner  for  the  common  caufe,  and  for 
the  End  propofed  by  their  aforefaid  Majefties,  of 
reciprocal  defence  and  mutual  fecurity. 

III. 

The  Eligh  contracting  Parties  moreover  engage, 
viz.  On  the  one  part,  his  Britannic  Majefty,  both 
as  King  and  as  Eleftor  and,  on  the  other  part,  his 
Pruffian  Majefty  •,  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  of 
peace,  truce,  or  neutrality,  or  any  other  convention 
or  agreement  whatfoever,  with  the  powers  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  prefent  war,  but  in  concert,  and 
by  mutual  confcr.t,  and  exprefsly  comprehending 
each  other  therein. 

IV. 

This  convention  fhall  be  ratified  ;  and  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  thereof  fhall  be  exchanged  on  both  fides, 
within  the  term  of  fix  weeks,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  date  of  the  fignfng  this  convention,  or  fooner, 
if  poffible. 

JL 

In  witnefs  whereof,  ’We  the  under- written  mini- 
fters  of  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Prufiia,  by  virtue  of  our 
full  powers,  have  figned  this  prefent  convention,  and 
have  fet  the  feals  of  our  arms  thereto. 

Done  at  London,  the  11th  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1758. 
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